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“The Best Sausage Machinery 
—regardless of Price!” 





That is what leading sausage manufacturers say— 
after thorough investigation —about these 
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Influence of Packaging in the Distribution 
of Meats and Meat Products 


This is an age of packaging. 

Confirmation of this fact was 
apparent recently when business 
and industrial leaders from every 
section of the country came to 
Chicago and spent an entire week 
in serious consideration and dis- 
cussion of the science of pack- 
aging. 

Three pertinent facts 
readily recognized. 

1. That the packaging era has 
replaced the old day of bulk mer- 
chandising. 

2. That the machine age has 
replaced the hand age. 


3. That the problem of busi- 
ness today is not one of supplying 
merchandise alone, but one of 
selling or distributing the manu- 
factured supply. 


Can’t Progress Backwards 

Due to depression conditions 
there has been some recent reac- 
tion against packaging expense, 
especially where it has been over- 
done. But shrewd merchandisers 
recognize that packaging has 
come to stay, and that they must 
meet the situation. 

Convenience, “eye appeal’ and 
other considerations have sold the 
consumer on packages, and there 
can be no “back-tracking” to the 
old era of bulk merchandising. 

Food packages of all kinds were 
an important part of the recent 
conference, which was sponsored 
by the American Management 
Association. Manufacturers and 
distributors of food in clinical 
discussion and from the confer- 
ence platform repeatedly asked: 


were 





“What is an effective package + 


In the opinion of experts, AN 
EFFECTIVE PACKAGE IS NOT the 
result of paper, cardboard, glass, 
wrapping, art work, color, print- 
ing or plastic embellishment 
alone. 

IT Is the result of a sound mer- 
chandising conception which skill- 
fully uses packaging to help make 
product sell itself. 


JUDGED THE PRIZE PACKAGE. 
This package was awarded the Irwin 


D. Wolf trophy at the Second Packaging, 
Packing and Shipping Exposition, Confer- 
ence and Clinic held in Chicago recently 
for “the best package developed and 
placed on the market.” 

This winning package has a background 
of green, with a black and yellow edge. 
The diamond design in the center is yel- 
low and black, and the name is in black 
type. It was not designed by any one 
man, according to the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., manufacturers of Linit, but 
was evolved from many staff suggestions. 





What are the functions an 
effective package should perform? 

This question, vital to the 
profitable distribution of meat 
products, might be answered by 
saying that the effective package 
must be ATTRACTIVE in appear- 
ance; it must be USABLE and it 
must be SALABLE. 


Competition to Common Sense 


The packaging movement in 
the meat packing industry did not 
originate solely from an idea for 
better merchandising. Some 
meat packer conceived the idea of 
using a package in which to 
market some one of his products, 
perhaps to meet competition. 
From this beginning came the tre- 
mendous growth of packaging. 

Competitive forces entered-the 
race for packaging of meat prod- 
ucts and the fundamental factors 
influencing profitable packaging 
were overlooked in the rush. 
Sound principles of merchandis- 
ing were for a time entirely for- 
gotten, and nobody thought much 
about what he packaged or why 
he packaged, as long as his com- 
petitor was packaging. 

Today, with almost every manu- 
facturer in the meat industry 
packaging many of his products, 
the meat packer is turning from 
the influence of competition to 
the science of packaging in an 
effort to regain this idea of mer- 
chandising—and to conceive the 
potential part that the package 
plays in the sale of meats and 
meat products. 


Developing an effective package 
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that accomplishes sales success 
tor the meat packer involves four 
requirements, according to H. H. 
Jones, sales manager of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany. These are: 


What Is an Effective Package? 


1. The meat packer must de- 
cide the class of trade to which 
he will present this package. 

2. He must gain eye appeal. 
There must be something distinc- 
tive about the package to make it 
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outstanding in an age when every 
other manufacturer of food is 
striving to make his own products 
as appealing, as usable and as 
salable as those of every other 
manufacturer. . 


3. He must assure the buyer 
convenience in the use of the 
package. 

4. He must guarantee protec- 
tion of the product from time of 
manufacture through the various 
channels to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 


Packages With Sales Appeal Don’t 
Just Happen—They’re Designed 


By M. Dale Ogden. 


With meat competition at 
white heat and apparently becom- 
ing keener, it is more and more 
necessary that the consumer be 
told quickly, convincingly and 
often. 

That’s advertising. 

More than this—meat products 
must be made easy to buy, con- 
venient to handle and processed 
to meet a definite need. 

That’s merchandising. 

For meat products sold in con- 
tainers it has been shown that a 
carefully -developed design of 
wrap or package, backed by prop- 
er advertising and distribution, is 
necessary to do a good merchan- 
dising job. 

Compared with many other indus- 
tries, meat packing has been tardy in 
studying wrappings and packages, and 
in developing designs that will aid in 
doing the best merchandising job. But 
packers are now taking longer strides 
in the direction of improving packaging 
design. 

Container manufacturers and packers 
have been giving more thought to pack- 


ages during the past year or so than 
ever before. They are learning that 
a good product must have a good con- 
tainer; that bulk goods slow up retail 
sales, and that in the face of close 
competition of brands a large percent- 
age of customer acceptance of a prod- 
uct depends on the package. ; 
Can’t Get Away From It. 


While there has been a “depression 
reaction” against packaging expense, 
especially where it has been overdone, 
the trade realizes that packaging as a 
merchandizing necessity has come to 
stay. 

Advertising in various forms may be 
utilized to educate and develop a desire 
for a product, but the real test comes 
when the housewife makes the actual 
selection and purchase in a retail store. 
Antiquated packages can actually re- 
tard sales, regardless of the high qual- 
ity of the product. The retail store 
is the final sales clinching opportunity 
for a packer’s goods. It is here that 
the package has its greatest oppor- 
tunity to function as a salesman for 
the packer. 

More extensive study is needed con- 
cerning consumers’ preferences. Pack- 





FIBRE CUPS CONTINUE POPULAR FOR MEAT PRODUCTS. 
Fiber cups were one of the first containers for meat products, and have retained 


their popularity through the years. 
meat, chili con carne and lard. 


They are particularly favored for pork sausage 
Fiber cups in the 5- and 10-lb. sizes are finding 
increasing favor for pork sausage, lard, brains, sweetbreads, liver, .etc. 


These con- 


tainers print well and are attractive in store displays. (Photo Mono Service Co.) 
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SAUSAGE IN PARCHMENT. 
Wrapping and packaging have increased 


the sale of many products, particularly 
of pork sausage meat. Packaging enables 
the packer to accept resopnsibility for the 
a ty of the product, and removes from 
the mind of the housewife any suspicion 
she may have re ng its origin. In 
this case also, packaging has been the 
important factor in Sringine about better 
quality standardization. 


ers need more “laboratory facts” con- 
cerning packaging materials. Selection 
of package design is too often made 
without. due consideration of the manu- 
facturing requirements of those who 


‘supply the packaging materials. 


More Facts Are Needed. 


Without due study and thought of 
inks, carton board, paper stock, pack- 
age construction, etc., a design may be 
a thing of beauty but be unduly ex- 
pensive because technical details of pro- 
duction were not observed in its créa- 
tion. 

There is an inclination on the part 
of some meat packers to drop old con- 
tainers and adopt new and improved 
designs. They are doing this becatse 
research and experience have proven 
it a valuable step toward courting the 
favorable consideration of consumers. 
They are doing this because many dol- 
lars can be saved in producing these 
packages by observing economies in 
printing, automatic filling, packing, 
handling, etc. 

For the meat packer who contem- 
plates a new package design, a lesson 
can be derived from organizations 
which have thrown out antique con- 
tainers in favor of newer and mére 
effective designs. It is obvious for @ 
period of time after such change that 
these new containers must fight for 
recognition and acceptance. 


Where to Get Expert Advice. 

A strong hint to those making such 
a change is to use extreme care 
judgment in adopting a new package, 
so that its qualities, involving eye-aP 
peal and proper‘ size and cons 
may be established for years to come. 
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Creation of a package design deserves 
anything but hit and miss supervision. 
This is brought out by W. A. Dwiggin 
in his book “Layout in Advertising.” 

“Long-sustained agony attends the 


‘pirth of a container design,” says he. 


“No process in an advertising agency’s 
service to its client entails more strain 
and sweat. Consultations without num- 
ber (or result) with experts in color, 
form, mass-psychology; experimental 
dummies sprung upon unsuspecting 
typists, scrub-women, wives; codifica- 
tions of statistics on reaction time, 
matching energy, left- to right-hand- 
edness, resistance, persistence; graphs 
of reaction-to-red, reaction-to-gold, re- 
action-to-shine; the resolution of all 
things into a final perfect package 
... . its rejection by the client in 
favor of a design that he himself 
evolved in three seconds with half a 
dozen pencil strokes, based upon a com- 
petitor’s device . . . .” 

One may well ask “Where can we 
secure intelligent counsel in these pack- 
aging fundamentals?” For the tech- 
nical requirements in actually repro- 
ducing the cartons, wraps, display con- 
tainers, bands, labels, etc., no better 
source of information can be found than 
responsible companies producing these 
various materials. Many package buy- 
ers in the packing industry have 
placed the entire responsibility with 
their suppliers. 

It is possible to do this because many 
container manufacturers can assume 
complete responsibility from start to 
finish in these matters. Artists, chem- 
ists, printers, ink-men and other spe- 
cialists are on their staff. 

These specialists give the packer a 
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THIS PACKER’S CONTAINERS STRIKE NEW NOTE IN COLOR AND DESIGN. 


From 80 to 90 per cent of meat sales are to women. It is important, therefore, 
that packages shall be designed to appeal to them. Women, one packaging expert 
says, are attracted by dainty colors and designs rather than the stronger colors and 
stronger and more pronounced design effects. 

These new packages of Wilson & Co. reflect what appears to be a growing trend 
in the meat industry toward the more modern designs. They have met with favor- 
able comment in the trade and have been credited with increasing sale of products 
packed in them. These containers are products of the Morris Paper Mills. 


combined intelligence for meeting his 
particular requirements. They have 
made a study of consumer reaction, are 
familiar with what makes for success 
in appealing to buyers’ senses, are cap- 
able of developing designs that sell 
products and not just glorify them as 
pretty pictures. And they are able to 
accomplish all this with due considera- 
tion of economy. 


How to Analyze a Package. 

It is a fallacy to set about a matter 
of this kind with the idea in mind of 
“cutting corners” or buying at the low- 
est price per thousand. One can gen- 
erally find some one to furnish con- 
tainers, at whatever price the buyer 
may want to pay. But this often de- 
feats the purpose of the sales depart- 
ment in adopting a container that will 








An Analysis 


of Package 
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1 + Color Treatment + 3 + Size + 


b) + Typography - 7 + Printing ‘Plates - 


9 + Sales Value « 
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2 + Legibility + 4 + Proportion - 
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HELPS PACKER DETERMINE SALES VALUE OF HIS WRAPPINGS AND PACKAGES. 


There are ten important factors to be taken into consideration in attempting to determine the ability of a meat container 
to sell its contents. These are: 1—Color treatment. 
—Printing plates. 8—Association with contents. 9—Sales value. 10—Advertising value. 

In this form space for consideration of each of these subjects is provided. In the lower left hand corner of the space 

D3 i grading in each case is placed. This form for package analysis 
kinds of packaging material, inks, methods of packaging, etc., other important 


alloted to these subjects is a small 


hot enter into technical points involvin 


square where the individua 


Points which also must be taken into coumidoration. 


2—Legibility. 3—Size. 4—Proportion. 


Typography. 6—Art treatment. 
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FAMOUS PRODUCT IN A NEW ATTRACTIVE PACKAGE. 


Though firmly established in the trade, manufacturers of Deerfoot Farm Sau- 
sage are Overlooking no opportunity to keep consumer good will, whether in process- 


ing or in packaging. 


This is the newest container for this famous product. Its 
principal feature is a picture in colors of the farm on which it is made. 


A more 


modern style of lettering than appeared on the previous container is also being used. 


While the container is new, the Paterson parchment paper inner wrap, which 
helps to keep the product in perfect condition, has been used by Deerfoot Farms 


since 1904. 


perform the best possible service in 
building consumer preference in the 
midst of competitive brands. 


Service to package users such as that 
recently provided by the Sutherland 
Paper Company of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
shows how package suppliers are in 
position to study and help the packer 
analyze present or proposed package 
designs. For example, research and de- 
signing department analyzes good and 
bad features of folding cartons on the 
basis of ten salient factors that enter 
into package design, and offers recom- 
mendation concerning the following 
factors: (1) color treatment, (2) legi- 
bility, (3) size, (4) proportion, (5) ty- 
pography, (6) art treatment, (7) print- 
ing plates, (8) association with con- 
tents, (9) sales value, (10) advertising 
value. 

Package Speaks for Packer. 

Each of these points is taken up sep- 
arately and individually graded—such 
as 65 per cent, 85 per cent, etc., with 
100 per cent aimed for in each class- 
ification. Reproduction of this chart 
is shown here. This analysis represents 
the combined opinions of artist, die- 
makers, printers and others whose ex- 
perience places them in position to pass 
on the different factors under consid- 
eration. This chart shows the elements 
of design and construction entering the 
package problem. It will be interesting 
to note the results secured in grading 


the ten different points covered. 

Once the packer realizes that every 
individual package leaving his shipping 
department is going out into the world 
as his personal representative—the 
same as a well-groomed salesman—the 





THIS HAS SALES APPEAL. 


Printed Cellophane has become 
standard wrapping material in many 
plants for some cuts, particularly 
where protection with a clear view 
of the product is desired. The art of 
printing on cellophane has been de- 
veloped to the point where excep- 
tionally pleasing and attractive re- 
sults are possible. This is a picnic 
ham of the J. T. McMillan Co. in this 
popular wrapping material. Designed 
and printed by the Shellmar Products 
Co. 
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greater care he will observe in its out- 
side appearance and its unseen qual- 
ities that afford protection for purity, 
freshness and tastiness of products 
from the plant to hands of the con- 
sumer. 


Every packer wants to buy packag- 
ing materials at the lowest price pos- 
sible. But low price ceases to be an 
economy, for example, when it inter. 
feres with these fundamentals in good 
packaging: 

Use of proper inks in printing con- 
tainers for perishable products; 

Use of paper stock, carton board or 
materials of proper caliper or substance 
to travel the rough road to market; 


Use of pure parafin for wax con- 
tainers; 


Sturdy construction necessary for 
counter display containers; 

Use of non-absorbent papers required 
for wrapping certain products; 


Use of materials and workmanship 
all along the line that the product de- 
serves in order to command respect, 
favor and repeat sales. 

——_@— 
THIRD PACKAGING EXPOSITION. 

The third packaging exposition, 
again to be a concurrent feature of a 
several days’ program of conferences 
and clinics, will be held in 1933, W. J. 
Donald, American Management Asso- 
ciation’s vice president and managing 
director, has announced on behalf of 
the Association. Irwin D. Wolf, secre- 
tary, Kaufmann Department Stores, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will be vice president 
in charge of next=ear’s exposition and 
conference. 

Conferences, clinics and exposition 
will be devoted exclusively and com- 
prehensively to the fields of packag- 
ing, packing and shipping. Tentative 
negotiations are under way which will 
result in the housing of the conferences, 
clinics and exposition in suitable sur 
roundings either in New York or Phila 
delphia. ‘ 

All exhibitors in the first expositie 
held in New York City in 1931, 
in the second exposition which 
cluded in Chicago on March 12, 
been asked to register their recs 
mendations concerning the location 


time of the third exposition, and # 


large number have expressed a bel 


that the next show, as the first ome, 


should be held in or near New Yor 
City. 
Ye = 


MORE PORK IS EATEN. 


Pork has made up an increasing pr? 


portion of the nation’s meat diet in te 
last 10 years, according to the U. 
Department of Agriculture. Fifty dl 
per cent of all meat consumed in tie 
United States last year came from hogs 
The per capita-consumption of pork 
year was 69.6 pounds, compared 
69.3 in 1930. A record was established 
in 1923 and 1924, with 74.7 pounds per 
capita. 
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Consumers Will Buy Meat Products in 
Glass If Given the Opportunity 


Recent investigations by a Chi- 
cago packer into merchandising 
meats packed in glass containers 
have emphasized a fact which, 
while probably well known, does 
not appear to have been capital- 
ized on to the extent that it might. 

This is that a little attention 
to handling and display in the re- 
tail store will greatly increase 
sales. 


Products offered for sale in 
glass must necessarily be high 
class, attractive and appetizing in 
appearance. Then they must be 
placed in the retail store where 
shoppers will see, and if possible, 
handle them. 

No matter how great the poten- 
tial sales appeal of products 
offered to the consumer in glass 
containers may be, these qualities 
are lost if the right methods of 
offering them for sale in the retail 
store are not used. 


The problem of building sales volume 
on meats in glass, therefore, has two 


, important angles—good processing and 


packaging to give the products the 
greatest sales appeal, and some atten- 
tion to retail merchandising to see that 
the products are presented to.the con- 


sumer in the manner best suited to en- 
courage sales. 


How Idea Was Developed. 


The head of the canned meat depart- 
ment of a Chicago plant told recently 
of an incident that illustrates the latter 
angle of glass-packed meat merchandis- 
ing and that may contain a worth-while 
suggestion for packers who are anxious 
to build a greater volume on this mer- 
chandise. 

One retailer consistently refused to 
buy meats in glass. His reason was 
that he seldom had a call for them. 
Arguments by the salesman to the 
effect that the housewife seldom asks 
for glass-packed meats, but that she 
buys them when they are properly pre- 
sented to her, got him nowhere as far 
as making a sale was concerned. 


Finally the salesman prevailed on the 
dealer to permit a special display of 
glass-packed goods to be made in the 
store. The understanding was that the 
dealer would be put to no expense, that 
any merchandise remaining unsold at 
the end of a week would be taken back 
to the plant, and that the dealer was to 
have the usual profits on all goods sold. 


The display was placed on an attrac- 
tively-decorated table in the middle of 
the store. Included in it were bone- 


less pigs’ feet, pork tid-bits (the meaty 
part of the foot), lamb tongues, ox 
tongues, tripe, sliced dried beef, Vienna 
sausage, frankfurts, peanut butter and 
salad dressings. These were arranged 
in groups according to product, and 
over them was a sign which called at- 
tention to their high quality and ad- 
vised the housewife of their convenience 
when stocked on the pantry shelf to 
meet unexpected food needs, bridge 
parties and midnight lunches. 

The agreement between packer and 
retailer was that no special efforts were 
to be made to move these glass-packed 
products. Unless they could sell them- 
selves by their attractive and appetiz- 
ing appearance they were to remain 
unsold. 

Results Were a Surprise. 


The results were rather a surprise to 
the dealer and of considerable gratifica- 
tion to the salesman. A check-up at the 
end of the week showed that slightly in 
excess of $80.00 worth of the merchan- 
dise had been sold. 


And the interesting fact is that this 
extra business was gained at little or 
no expense to the retailer outside of 
the floor -space: used. The goods -sold 
themselves. Their good appearance and 
evident convenience appealed to cus- 





MEAT PACKER WHO USES.GLASS_CONTAINERS.HAS A WIDE VARIETY OF STYLES AND DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM. 


Meat. packers who are seeking distinction for their products packed in glass can easily find styles, shapes and designs of 
crotainers to fit their needs. The higher first cost of glass containers is often offset by savings that can be made in filling and 
closing them with the use of modern filling and closing machines. 


An automatic capping machine, made by the Anchor Cap and 
Closure Corp., is shown in the foreground of this display of glass containers. 
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tomers who picked out what they 
wanted, carried them to the man be- 
hind the counter and asked that they 
be included with their purchase. 


Results for the Packer. 


A number of interesting develop- 
ments came about as a result of the 
resourcefulness of this salesman: 

1—The retailer was converted to 
glass-packed meats as profitable, inex- 
pensive items to carry. The sales meth- 
ods used in the test are continued in 
this store. Mass display of the meats 
in locations where the housewife can 
examine them minutely, and signs call- 
ing attention to their high quality and 
convenience, are used. The meats have 
continued to sell themselves in a steady 
volume and the retailer is making a net 
profit that is satisfactory and that he 
did not have before he stocked the 
goods. 

2—As a result of this experience the 
salesman who made the original display 
has been taken off of general meat sell- 
ing and is now specializing on glass- 
packed meats. His principal work is to 
show retailers how to sell them and to 
open up new accounts. He has been 
very successful. He still works on his 
original policy that few women will ask 
for glass-packed meats, but that they 

(Continued on page 47.) 


THIS IS A CLASSY PACKAGE. 


Among the more attractive glass pack- 
ages exhibited at the recent canners’ con- 
vention in Chicago was the 1-lb. corned 
beef container of Wilson & Co. The prod- 
uct is first-class, as all products packed 
in glass must be, but if the consumer has 
any doubts she has only to look at the 

to be convinced. Convenience for 

the housewife is secured by the easy re- 

movable Anchor cap and the wide mouth 

— permits easy removal of the con- 
m 
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MEAT PACKERS’ CONTAINERS SHOWN AT PACKAGING EXHIBIT, 


Among the many attractive displays at the recent packaging conference and 
clinic of the American Management Association held in Chicago was that of the 


Continental Can Co. 


A number of packers’ tin containers were included in this 


display, among which were Swift lard cans and the newly designed sausage and 


chitterling pails of Wilson & Co. 


Building Sales Appeal into the 
Tin Container for Meat 


The market for canned meats 
is capable of considerable expan- 
sion, particularly along the line 
of new products that increase the 
convenience and ease of meal 
preparation. 

That some packers have seen 
the opportunity is evident in the 
growing.list of canned meats and 
combinations of canned foods in 
which meat is a principal ingredi- 
ent that are coming on the mar- 
ket. Today the housewife can 
find in cans a wide variety of 
meats for the informal lunch or 
the formal dinner. ; 

Merchandising canned meats 
differs little from methods em- 
ployed to merchandise any other 
meat product. It is simplified 
when bright containers and at- 
tractive labels are used. The ap- 
pearance of the container must 
be right before the housewife will 
accept it. 


Canned Meat Sales 
By D. F. Sampson.* 


The can has two primary functions: 
First, it serves as a container for the 
sterilization of the product, and later 





*Paper read at the annual convention of the 
National Canners Association. Mr. Sampson is in 
the research division of the American Can Co. 


as a hermetic container that will pre- 
vent bacterial contamination of the food 
after the bacteria have been destroyed 
by the process. 

Second, it is the package in which 
the food is sold to the consumer. 

As a package, the can should assist 
in the sale of the product by adequately 
protecting the product from spoilage 
due to action of micro-organisms or 
chemical change. With a reasonable 
attention to production equipment, to 
the end that cans are properly filled 
and closed, the can will preserve the 
product from spoilage due to micro- 
organisms. 

Canned meats have been criticized by 
consumers because of the dark discol- 
oration of the can due to reaction be- 
tween sulphur from the protein of the 
meat and the tin and iron of the can 
It is quite generally known that these 
dark compounds are not toxic, but if we 
can prevent their formation, one ob 
stacle to increased canned meat sales 
will be eliminated. 

This dark discoloration was a serious 
problem for corn canners for years, and 
considerable research was done to find 
a means of preventing it. This work 
finally culminated in the development 
of the C-enamel can. Today approxi 
mately 95 per cent of canned corn is 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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New Idea in the Packaging of Pork Butts 
Lengthens Their Selling Season 


If the seasonal aspect in the 
merchandising of some meat 
products could be eliminated bet- 
ter production and merchandising 
efficiency would be possible. 

Smoked pork butts are 4 case 
in point. This product is just as 
appetizing and nutritious at one 
season of the year as another, but 
its sale in volume is seasonal. As 
a result it must carry a produc- 
tion and merchandising expense 
burden that would be lightened if 
volume sales extended over a 
longer period. 

Roberts & Oake, exclusive pork 
packers, Chicago, decided last year 
when their “Sweetmeat” sales took the 
usual seasonal dip that “something 
would have to be done about it.” They 
believed this product (Boston butts) 
should have a year-’round appeal and 
volume sales, and they set out to see 
what could be accomplished along this 
line. 

They planned, experienced and tested 
over a considerable period. Finally 
they hit on a method of packaging 
which they felt enabled them to offer 
this meat with an appearance and flavor 
superior to their old product, and which 
at this date gives promise of talking 
butts out of the winter sale class and 


UO el 
“ie M9 : 


making them acceptable to consumers 
during the entire twelve months. 


Shrink Is Reduced. 


This product is now stuffed in a 
transparent wrapper known as the new 
Visking junior bung. The stuffing is 
done with a specially-designed and in- 
expensive expanding horn manufactured 
by the Interstate Tool Co. of Chicago. 
The meat is smoked in the casing and 
when completed the grain of the meat 
and fat showing through has the ap- 
pearance of polished marble. 

“There are a number of details of 
this new package,” says Ned Dunnett, 
vice president of Roberts & Oake, “that 
should make it popular with consumers. 

“In the first place, the butts are 
shown in their natural colors and they 
make an especially pleasing appearance 
on display. The entire set-up is neat 
and sanitary and there is the added ad- 
vantage that the name of the product 
and that of the producer can be dis- 
played prominently without in any way 
detracting from the visibility of the 
product. 

“Quality of the product is improved 
because there is no loss of natural 
juices during smoking or cooking in the 
home, for that matter, as the butts can 
be cooked without removing them from 


the package. 


On the operating side there is the 
matter of less shrink to be taken into 
consideration. “This matter of shrink 
is a much-discussed point among meat 
men,” Mr. Dunnett said, “and it is gen- 
erally believed that as far as possible 
the elimination of shrink is the founda- 
tion of successful operation. Process 
shrink cut to the minimum should there- 
fore be of interest for several reasons, 
the most obvious of which is the de- 
sire of the packer to get the greatest 
possible yield from his products. 

How Packaging Is Done. 

“But of equal importance is the de- 
sire of the consuming public for a prod- 
uct in which has been retained the natu- 
ral meat juices and which is offered to 
them in an identified, protective wrap- 
per. The retention of these juices is 
made possible by this new method of 
processing. 

“Too much effort can not be made 
by the meat packing industry to end 
the annual hibernation of certain of 
their ‘products by giving them added 
sales appeal. Our experience is typical 
of what can be done.” 

The butts are inclosed in the casing 
immediately before smoking. Best re- 
sults are obtained, it is said, by using 
only dry cured butts. This is not ab- 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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STEPS IN PROCESS OF PACKAGING PORK BUTTS IN TRANSPARENT WRAPPING. 


1—Casi 
single knot © 


2—Pull wet casin 


right hand, retaining firm 


from stuffer, 


are tied dry, using a doubled 16- or 20-pl 
used. Fold over end and tie second knot, 
knot in double string about 1 in. from tied casing, then measure length of hanger required 
to end of string. Cut between knot and casing, which will leave a hanger. 


over horn and hold with left hand. 


adding a thi 


Insert butt and push as far as 


y colored cotton string. Emd of casing is folded in neat pleats and a 
rd knot to prevent slipping. After completin 


tie, make a 
and repeat original tieing procedure 


Soak tied casing about 5 minutes in cola water. 


ssible into bell of stuffer with 


grip on ee As butt moves forward and stuffer expands, place left hand over mouth of horn and 
over end of casing until meat appears. his prevents air pockets, 
8—Pressure is continued on meat until plunger pushes butt through, then support meat in casing with left hand and remove 


4—Grip end of casing between thumb and forefinger of left hand as close to meat as possible. Twist casing until butt has 


plump appearance. 
Hang on sticks for smoking. 


Tie with two knots, using double string. Cut apart and trim casing and string ends so neat job results. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Regional Meetings of Meat Pack- 
ers Talk Better Merchandising 


Packers in the East join with 
Western packers in their desire 
for better merchandising. 

They agree that product should 
bring somewhere near what it is 
worth, and that pricing policies 
and sales methods can be im- 
proved. 

At a series of meetings in East- 
ern centers last week packers 
were almost unanimous each in 
his individual declaration of in- 
tention to adopt sound selling 
methods, and to see that his own 
employees carried them out. 


These meetings—held at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
under the auspices of regional commit- 
tees of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers—were largely attended. The 
discussion was free and: unrestricted— 
non-members as well as members of 
the Institute were present and took 
part. 

Facts on Industry Matters. 

Sound advice on merchandising was 
offered by President Wm. Whitfield 
Woods of the Institute and leading 
packers at each meeting. Discussion 
of this basic theme in recent issues of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER was re- 
ferred to as having stimulated the in- 
terest and renewed determination of 
packers each to put his house in order 
along sound pricing lines. Presentation 
of average realizations on product in 
recent months in chart form by Direc- 
tor Howard C. Greer of the Institute’s 
Department of. Accounting added 
emphasis to the discussions. 

Programs of the meetings offered 
more of practical value to those in 
attendance. At each of the sessions re- 
sults of the Institute’s studies on lard 
were presented by Dr. F. C. Vibrans, 
chief chemist in the Institute’s research 
laboratory, and much light was thrown 
on methods to improve color, ‘flavor and 
keeping qualities of this major pack- 
inghouse product. 

.. At Philadelphia Director H. D. Tefft 
of the Institute’s Department of Pack- 
inghouse Practice and Research illus- 
trated the value of the work of his de- 
partment by presenting some valuable 
information on the cost of water in the 
packinghouse, methods of obtaining, 
use, etc. 

Packers at Baltimore. 


At the Baltimore meeting at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Regional Chairman 
Wm. F. Schluderberg presided. Among 
those present were W. F. Schluderberg, 
Jos. M. Kurdle, E. St. J. Huberman, 


C. N. Eitze and R. H. Funke, The Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co.; Jos. P. 
Healy and C. H. Ruppert, Swift & Com- 
pany; John M. Spence, Kingan’ and 
Co.; John C. Rettberg and L. H. Rett- 
berg, jr., of Louis H. Rettberg, Inc.; 
John A. Gebelein, of John A. Gebelein, 
Inc.; W. Schaaf and T. J. Emrhein, 
Bloecher & Schaaf, Inc.; A. F. Goetze, 
of Albert F. Goetze, Inc.; Lloyd G. 
Corkran and J. N. Merritt, Corkran, 
Hill & Co.; I. Salgonik, Consolidated 
Beef & Provision Co., all of Baltimore. 
Also E. M. Townsend, Gobel-Loffler, 
Inc., Washington, D. C.; Anton A. Auth 
and J. T. Taylor, N. Auth Provision Co., 
Washington, D. C.; L. P. Costigan, 
Swift and Co., Washington, D. C.; 
Wm. Whitfield Woods, F. C. Vibrans, 
H. C. Greer and Lyle W. Jones, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers; Paul I. 
Aldrich, editor THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, Chicago. 


Philadelphia Meeting. 

At the Philadelphia meeting at the 
Penn Athletic Club the meeting was 
conducted under the chairmanship of 
B. C. Dickinson, regional chairman. The 
following packers and packer represen- 
tatives were present and took part: 
B. C. Dickinson, of Louis Burk, Inc.; 
Frederick G. Vogt and Chas. H. Vogt, 
F. A. Vogt & Sons Co.; W. E. Felin 
and Joseph E. Murphy, John J. Felin & 
Co., Inc.; E. G. Garbee, F. W. Specht 
and C. L. Donahower, Armour and Com- 
pany; E. F. McKay, Cudahy Packing 
Co.; E. J. Davidson, Wilson & Co.; 
F. M. Hall, Swift & Company; T. H. 
Chiswell, Kingan & Co.; Chas. B. 
Fetter, Rath Packing Co.; W. F. 








Warning to Subscribers 


Solicitors representing a New 
York concern are reported to be 
soliciting subscriptions to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER in con- 
nection with subscriptions to a re- 
tail meat magazine published in 
New York City. ‘They are said to 
be offering combined subscriptions 
to the two magazines for less than 
the price of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


In one case a subscriber reports 
that the salesman stated to them 
that both magazines were owned 
by his firm. This is manifestly a 
false statement. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER has no connection 
with any so-called meat magazine. 
No one is authorized to solicit or 
collect for subscriptions except on 
signed authorization by THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, INC. 

Solicitors complained of are evi- 
dently what is known as “sheep 
employed by magazines 
which desire to obtain a circulation 
not otherwise obtainable, and who 
generally work on 100 per cent 
commission. 


Subscribers to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER —and the _ entire 
meat trade—are warned not to deal 
with such salesmen, but to corre- 
spond = with THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER at its Chicago or 
New York offices. 
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Hyland, H. C. Derby Co.; W. E. Haigh, 
Hopkins & Haigh; A. Cooper, Hygrade 
Provision Co.; Wm. Rabinowitz, Stan- 
dard Provision Co., all of Philadelphia, 

Geo. A. Casey, Wilmington Provision 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; Frank B. Wei- 
land, Weiland Packing Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa.; E. W. Burrell and C. P. Murray, 
Chr. Kunzler Company, Lancaster, Pa,; 
Paul G. Martin, Ezra W. Martin Co, 
Lancaster, Pa.; David Isecovitz, Berk- 
shire Abattoir Co., Reading, Pa.; Edgar 
L. Seltzer, Seltzer Packing Co., Potts- 
ville, Pa.; Julian F. Ulmer, Jacob Ulmer 
Packing Co., Pottsville, Pa.; Walter §. 
Bastian and C. M. Smith, Arbogast & 
Bastian Co., Allentown, Pa.; W. Clifford 
Case and A. F. Davis, Liberty Pro- 
vision Co., Trenton, N. J.; Messrs, 
Woods, Greer, Vibrans, Tefft, Jones and 
Pendleton Dudley, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers; Paul I. Aldrich, 
editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Chicago. 

Lively Meeting at Pittsburgh. 

At Pittsburgh the meeting was held 
at the Pittsburgh Athletic Club, and 
was an enthusiastic all-afternoon affair, 
with attendance from both in and out- 
side of Pittsburgh. Regional Chairman 
George N. Meyer presided, and among 
those present were George N. Meyer, 
Walter E. Reineman and William F. 
Fried, Fried & Reineman Packing Co.; 
M. J. Hennessey, A. G. Donnelley and 
Wm. T. Womsley, Dunlevy-Franklin 
Co.; Walter G. Lohrey and Jos. E. 
Lohrey, of the Henry Lohrey Co; 
W. N. Lissfelt, Denholm Packing Co.; 
John J. McAleese, H. H. Witherspoon, 
R. L. Hood and Ed Jerak, Pittsburgh 
Provision & Packing Co.; Geo. H. Neuf, 
B. H. Hanna, Henry C. Schmelz, Oswald 
& Hess Co.; George A. Hess, Conrad 
C. Nill, Harry M. Steinhauser, George 
E. Willging, Wm. Zoller Company; Wm. 
Mall, North Side Packing Co.; 0. L 
Lewis and George Bye, Kingan & Co.; 
G. M. Cockle, W. R. Davies and W. N. 
Ball, Armour and Company; 0O. H. 
Holder, C. W. Whetzel and C. S. Hop- 
kins, Swift & Co.; G. F. Fongar, Cudahy 
Packing Co.; John Aug, Wilson & Co.; 
J. F. Oates, Morris & Co.; E. L. Cleary, 
John Morrell & Co.; J. B. Lorentz, Rath 
Packing Co., all of Pittsburgh. Also 
Jas. E. Parks, of the C. A. Young Co., 
and Edward Hahn, of Johnstown, Pa. 


Packers at Cleveland. 

The Cleveland meeting, held at the 
rooms of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, was in charge of Regional 
Chairman Chester G. Newcomb, who is 
also a vice chairman of the Institute. 

Those attending the Cleveland meet- 
ing included A. S. Zwicky and E. W. 
Phelps, Swift & Co., Cleveland; George 
P. Schenk and J. T. McCrum, Columbus 
Packing Co., Columbus; N. 0. New- 
comb, Chester G. Newcomb and W. B. 
Pelton, Lake Erie Provision Co., Cleve- 
land; J. E. Holmes, Armour and Com- 
pany, Cleveland; M. L. Steiner, Steiner 
Packing Co., Youngstown, 0O.; P. L 
Maker, Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce; T. H. Nash, Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland; A. G. Snyder and W. J. 
Mullen, Wilson & Company, Cleveland; 
Milton Schaffner, Schaffner Bros. Co., 
Erie, Pa.; A. Z. Baker, Cleveland Union 
Stockyards Co.; J. B. McCrea, Ohio 
Provision Co., Cleveland; W. S. Knafel, 
Rath Packing.» Company, Waterloo, 


Iowa; M. C. Teufel and W. B. Smith, 
Theurer-Norton .Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, and Messrs. Woods, Greer and 
Vibrans of the Institute. 
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Competition of the Package 


The first packer in a territory to wrap or pack- 
age his products gained a unique and distinct 
merchandising advantage. His meats in their 
new dress possessed so much more sales appeal 
than the unwrapped and unpackaged products of 
competitors that consumers had no hesitancy in 
choosing them. His volume increased and his 
profits grew, because he had placed his meats in a 
class by themselves. 

As other packers became “sold” on the wrap- 
ping and packaging idea, and as they adopted the 
more modern methods of merchandising their 
products, the advantage this packer had gained 
by his enterprise decreased. And his advantage 
from a packaging and merchandising standpoint 
disappeared entirely when all of his competitors 
adopted wrapping and packaging. And assuming 
his packages were no more attractive than those 
of the other packers selling in the same territory, 
he finally ended up just about where he started. 

He may or may not have appreciated this fact. 
If he did he may have worried somewhat because, 
after spending money and some hard work to give 
distinctiveness to his products, the advantage was 
lost when other packers improved their merchan- 
dising methods. 


Quality always will be a powerful factor in 
building consumer demand for a product. But 
more and more the meat purchases of the house- 
wife are being influenced by the character of the 
package in which a product is enclosed. Today 
the competition of the package is recognized as a 
vital force in merchandising. 


This is a fact some packers do not seem to 
appreciate. To this minority a package is a pack- 
age. Originally they may have adopted wrapping 
and packaging under protest or because they felt 
they had to meet the progressiveness of competi- 
tors. Having adopted a line of wrappings or 
packages they have been content to use them with- 
out change. Today the products from some meat 
plants are at a merchandising disadvantage in 
retail outlets because they have to shoulder the 
burden of container obsolescence and to compete 
with products in more up-to-date containers. 

Wrapping and packaging methods and prac- 
tices have progressed. Today there is a better 
understanding of the fundamental qualities in a 
container that will give the products the greatest 
sales appeal. Design, color, appearance, construc- 
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tion and materials are something more than 
abstract and concrete qualities with which to 
build something in which meat products can be 
sold. In the hands of an expert it is possible to 
weld them into a pleasing and harmonious whole 
that will be outstanding, catch the shopper’s eye 
and influence her decision to buy. 

The competition of the package is here. It isa 
factor meat packers must take into consideration 
just as surely as quality, price, service and other 
competitive factors. The package is continually 
being made a more efficient selling aid. To ignore 
this fact and to hesitate to take advantage of 
wrapping and packaging knowledge and experi- 
ence as they become available is as unbusinesslike 
as to fail to adopt improvements in equipment and 
methods that will improve quality or lower pro- 
duction costs—and may prove just as expensive. 


More Accurate Data for Cost Records 


For accurate cost records the amounts of the 
products of the power house used in the various 
departments of the meat plant must be known. 
Until the development of instruments for measur- 
ing steam quantity, there was no practical method 
by which this information could be secured readily 
from day to day. Departmental steam consump- 
tion had to be estimated, and these estimates were 
as likely to be wrong as right. 

The practical result often was, and still is in 
many plants, that some departments were charged 
with more steam than they used. In other de- 
partments unit production. costs showed lower 
than they actually were because these departments 
were charged with less expense for steam and hot 
water than should have been made against them. 

In many plants in the meat industry depart- 
mental steam consumption, as well as the con- 
sumption of some other products of the power 
department, including hot water, still is estimated. 

It is an unbusinesslike practice in these days 
when profits often approach the vanishing point 
and when a fraction of a cent one way or the 
other may mean a profit or a loss. Today when 
cost facts can be determined in no other way, the 
careful operator installs instruments that elimi- 
nate guesswork and that enable him to know 
exactly the amounts of all raw materials that 
enter into processing and manufacturing. 

The practical utility of these instruments does 
not end, however, when they have enabled the 
packer to make an accurate charge against the 
departments for the quantities of steam, hot 
water, etc., used in them. They quite often pay 
their cost by indicating bad conditions and aiding 
to get costs low and keep them there. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Mold in Packaged Meats 


Does packaging meat increase 
the liability of mold growth on 
the product? 

What is mold, and under what 
conditions does it grow best? 


Mold is a vegetable growth. It starts 
and develops from spores in the same 
manner that a plant grows from a seed. 
It thrives best under certain conditions 
of temperature and humidity and in 
absence of sunlight. 

Mold often is troublesome in the meat 
plant where the proper conditions are 
not maintained. An infection in one 
department may easily and quickly be 
spread to others. Mold spores are very 
light. A draft of air is sufficient to 
convey them from one room to another. 
They may be carried on the shoes, 
hands or clothing of workers, or by 
trucks and trolleys. The first appear- 
ance of mold in any part of the well- 
maintained plant is often the signal for 
a general cleaning up. 

How Mold Gets on Meat. 


Mold may be brought into the plant 
in numerous ways. The spores may be 
wafted in on air currents, or carried in 
sawdust, wood for the smokehouse fire 
pits, shipping containers, wrapping 
paper, boxes, barrels, etc. It is prac- 
tically impossible to keep mold spores 
out. 

If there are mold spores on the meat 
when it leaves the plant these spores 
might develop more rapidly if the meat 
were packaged than if it were not, de- 
pending on humidity and temperature 
conditions. If there were no mold 
spores on the meat when it went into 
the package the chances are slim that 
they would find their way in later, as 
most types of packages are so con- 
structed that their entrance would be 
difficult. 

The packer, therefore, who is receiv- 
ing complaints from retailers that his 
meats mold in packages might well look 
to two sources of infection—his plant 


and his packages. And the probabili- 
ties are that he will find his plant the 
source of the infection. 

Don’t Blame the Package. 

Wrapping and packaging materials 
in themselves are not an attraction for 
mold. Usually they are produced in 
airy, light factories where the degree 
of moisture favorable to mold growth 
is not present. . 

It is possible, of course, that they 
might arrive at the meat plant infected 
with mold spores. If they do, ther 
storage in dark, damp places will aggra- 
vate the trouble. If they are stored in 
light, airy rooms the chances for infec- 
tion from mold growth later are 
lessened. 

Under some circumstances it might 
be worth while to give the container 
storage room a thorough treatment with 
hypochlorite (HTH) at regular inter- 
vals to lessen the possibility of infec- 
tion and trouble from this source. 

If the infection comes from the proc- 
essing departments the remdy is greater 
care and more frequent treatment with 
hypochlorite, either by wiping or spray- 
ing. Thoroughness is essential. Benches, 
tables, equipment, walls, floors, ceilings 
and tools should be treated. Mold 
spores can not be kept out of a plant, 
but the damage they do can be prac- 
tically eliminated with hypochlorite. 

The route the containers and wrap- 
ping materials take from the container 
storage room to the point where the 
wrapping and packaging is done should 
also be gone over. It is possible that 
the trouble-breeding spores of mold are 
picked up by the containers and wrap- 
pers somewhere along this route. 


How to Correct the Trouble. 


One of the sources of mold in many 
plants is the beef sales cooler. Work- 
ers from this cooler passing to other 
parts of the plant can scatter many 
mold spores that might give trouble 
later. Meat from this department sent 
to the shipping room might infect other 
products. 


There are no inherent qualities jn 
wrappers and packages to cause meat 
to mold. The spores are either on the 
meat when it goes into the packages, 
or in the packages themselves. Regular 
use of hypochlorite and the proper pre- 
cautions in handling meat and contain. 
ers will greatly reduce, if not eliminate 
altogether, the trouble caused by mold 
on products in the retail outlets or in 
the homes of consumers. 

a 


When Hams Drip Blood 


What causes hams to drip blood in 
the smokehouse? A packer having this 
trouble says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly advise us if you know of 
any way to get rid of the blood in the blood ves. 
sel directly below the aitch bone in the butt of 
hams? When we smoke our hams the blood seems 
to drain from this blood vessel and leaves a dark 
spot on the stockinette which spoils the appear. 
ance of the ham. : 


This stain is probably due to blood 
from the socket joint which works out 
through the aitch bone. The trouble 
is very likely due to improper ——_ 
of the hog. There is some twisti 
the hind leg at the time of s 
which causes an internal bruise and the 
resultant blood stain in the smoked 
product. 

As a first step in overcoming this 
trouble, it is suggested that a check-up 
be made on the actions of the shackler. 


a 
SMITHFIELD TYPE HAMS. 


In THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
January 30, 1932, a recipe is given for 
the curing of Smithfield hams. 

Attention has been called to the fact 
that a few years ago the Virginia house 
of delegates, at the request of ham 
curers in Smithfield, Va., passed a law 
prohibiting the use of the word 
“Smithfield” as descriptive of hams un- 
less they were actually cured within the 
limits of the township of Smithfield. 

This regulation requires that all other 
ham curers must thenceforth designate 
their product as “Smithfield type” ham. 

All curers in Virginia would be forced 
to comply with this regulation and cur- 
ers outside of the state would doubtless 
desire to do ‘so for ethical reasons. 





AFTER SCRUBBING WITH SOAP 
AND HOT WATER 








— A MAGNIFYING GLASS WOULD 
STILL SHOW BACTERIA IN 
SCRAPINGS FROM TABLE TOP. 


—BUT WHEN. THE TABLE 1S 
SPRAYED WITH A HYPOCHLORITE 
SOLUTION 
































~THEN THE SCRAPINGS WOULD SHOW) 
PRACTICALLY NO TRACE OF BACTERIA 











LITTLE CHANCE OF MOLD IN PACKAGED PRODUCTS FROM A PLANT WHICH FOLLOWS THIS PLAN. 
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To Make Spiced Ham 


A Northern packer would like to 
make spiced ham. He says: 
Fditor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to make some of the spiced ham 
that we hear so much about. Can you tell us 
how this product is prepared? 

The inquirer does not say whether he 
wants to prepare spiced ham in air-tight 
eans or whether the product is to be 
prepared in a mold or stuffed. If in 
air-tight cans this calls for necessary 
canning equipment to process the cans 
at a specified temperature for a given 
length of time to insure keeping qual- 
ity. Such a product is prepared only 
by manufacturers having all the equip- 
ment needed, as it is highly perishable 
and unless properly made results in con- 
siderable loss. 

Spiced ham may be stuffed in beef 
bungs, cellulose containers or muslin 
bags, or it may be cooked in 6 Ib. tins, 
as stated in the formula and directions 
given here. 


Formula for Spiced Ham. 


Following are two recipes, either one 
of which should produce a satisfactory 
product. 

Use extra lean pork trimmings or 
blade meat cut through the 1 in. plate 
of the grinder. These trimmings are 
cured with 3 lbs. salt, 1 lb. sugar and 2 
oz. of saltpeter per 100 lbs. of meat. 
They are then packed solid in a tierce 
and cured for 5 days at a temperature 
of 38 degs. F. : 

At the end of the curing time, chop 
in the silent cutter, not too fine, like 
bologna, adding about 10 to 15 lbs. of 
shaved ice, while chopping. Season with 
ground mustard pases pepper and mace 
to taste. Pack in 6 lb. tins and put on 
cover, made for this purpose. Cook 
about 3 hours at 150 to 155 degs. F. 

Another method by which this prod- 
uct could be prepared is as follows: 

Take extra lean pork trimmings or 
blade meat that has been dry cured 15 
to 20 days by using the curing formula 
previously given. Cook in a jacketed 
kettle until] tender, with just enough 
water to cover. Then grind through 
the % in. plate of the grinder, and mix 
with about 5 per cent pork skins which 
have been cooked tender and chopped 
very fine through the grinder or silent 
cutter, if possible. The ground skins 
py Soa bind the mass together. 

‘ on as before and | eon in 6 lb. 
tins while hot. Place a board on top 
to press them the same as _ jellied 
tongue. This must be done in a cooler. 
a chilled the tins are ready to be 
80) 
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PUTTING UP PORK BUTTS. 
(Continued from page 35.) 
solutely necessary, however, as butts 
taken from pickle and soaked in warm 
water for 30 minutes are being pack- 

aged successfully by this method. 
During and after stuffing care should 
be taken to eliminate from the casing 
a8 much air and water as possible if 
the most satisfactory appearance is to 
result. In stuffing it is advisable to 
pull the casing over the horn until the 
tied end is flush with the end of the 
stuffing horn, and pressure should not 
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be exerted until the meat is in the end 
of the casing. When the meat has been 
stuffed. the untied end of the casing is 
twisted until the butt looks — and 
the end is closed by tying a double knot 
with double string. 

Smoking Periods. 


Smoking periods vary according to 
the requirements of the packer. In in- 
spected houses where an inside tem- 
perature of 135 degs. Fahr. is required 


for a definite period, the smoking time 


should be spervaineony 12 hours, four 
of which should be at a temperature 
which will give the required 135 degs. 
This length of smoking time is not 
necessary, however, when product is to 
be delivered within a short radius of 
the plant. In plants under U. S. in- 
spection the smoking time may be di- 
vided as follows: 

2 hours cool smoke, raising to 110 
degs. Fahr. 

3 hours at 135 degs. Fahr. 

2 hours at 135 degs. Fahr., then cool. 

If white stains or dull patches appear 
on the product the fault probably is 
that the butts have been improperly 
washed or soaked. These stains are 
caused by salt crystalization on the in- 
side of the casing and may be prevented 
by thorough washing. 

Results of Shrinkage Tests. 

A longer experience is necessary with 
this method of packaging butts to gain 
accurate figures on shrink. The amount 
of this loss seems to be dependent to 
a considerable degree on the quality of 
the pork packed. 

In a number of tests made in Chi- 
cago the average shrink from pickle 
to finished product figured about 5 per 
cent. When smoked naked the average 
shrink of butts is considerably more 
than this, sometimes as much as 14 
per cent. 

It is thought that the saving in shrink 
will a considerable way toward pay- 
ing the cost of the container and stuff- 
ing the butt in it. Another advantage 
claimed for this method of packaging is 
that the butts will hold their attrac- 
tive color for a longer period than when 
marketed un’ aged. 

A point of interest to the packer is 
that it is not necessary to be particular 
with cellar trim of butts that are to be 
stuffed in these casings. This permits 
a further saving in both labor and prod- 
uct. It is also pointed out that low- 
priced large hams that have been sell- 
ing from 844 to 9c lb. can be cut up and 
used for butts and a better price ob- 
tained than when the hams are sold 
as such. 

Labor and Material Costs. 


Labor and material cost of packaging 
butts in this manner will average’ a 
little more than $2.00 per hundred 
pounds, tests indicate. But packers who 
are using this package are reported to 

e getting from 3c to 4c lb. more for 
their products, so that this cost, it 
would appear, might be considered as a 
good investment. 

Une test on packaging butts in cas- 
ings resulted as follows: 


Pieces stuff: 49 

Wt. before smoking 107 lbs. 

Wt. after smoking 98 Ibs. 
Shrink 9 Ibs. 
Percentage of shrink 8.4 

Labor, % hr. @ 35c per hr. $ .30 
Casings, 49 @ 4c ea. 1.96 


‘Cost, not including overhead $2.26 
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| Brands & Trade Marks | 











In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
THE NATIONAL PROVI- 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


The Hull & Dillon Packing Company, 
Pittsburg, Kans. For Bacon. Trade 
mark: OSAGE. Claims use _ since 
March 1, 1931. Application serial num- 
ber 323,999. 


oP 


Cooper Packing Company, National 
City, Calif. For cottonseed salad oil, 
and other sauces, pi 
fruits, etc. Trade mark: Diamond de- 
sign entwined with leaves with picture 
at top, and word at top center, CHA- 
PALA. Claims use since June 30, 1931. 
Application serial number 318,699. 


since July 1, 1927. Application serial 
No. 295,683. 


Oscar ts 
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TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


East Tennessee Packing Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. For butter, cheese and lard 
substitute. Trade mark: LE CONTE, 
written in script. Published December 
8, 1981. No. 292,011. 

Henry Becker & Son, Inc., Roseland, 
N.J. For milk and cream, butter, °ERe 
cheese and lard. Trade mark: - 
CLUSIVLEY. Published December 8, 
1931. No. 292,115. 

Vienna Sausage Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. For sausages— 
namely, Vienna style sa , Coney 
Island style f rs, Hungarian 
style sausages, Roumanian ring (gar- 
lic), ring bolognas, thick bolognas, long 
peng. sg knock wurst, liverwurst, ex- 
tra fresh salami, medium hard salami, 
hard salami, square salami (pressed). 
Trade mark: Black circle with the 
words TRADE MARK and the mono- 
gram of the cmreny VSMCO, printed 
therein. Published December 1, 1931. 
No. 291,716. : 


Jacob Forst Packing Co., Kingston, 
N.Y. For lard shortening. Title: FOR 
FLAVOR FORST’S FOREMOST LARD 
SHORTENING. Published September 
10, 1931. No. 40,439. 

png RSE 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
peas for business opportunities and 
argains in equipment. 
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Packaging Equipment That Pays 
For Itself Is Not an Expense 


Does it pay to use semi-auto- 
matic and fully automatic pack- 


aging machines for packaging 
lard? 
Where the volume is large 


there never has been any ques- 
tion that it does. But some pack- 
ers with a relatively small pro- 
duction have hesitated to install 
carton forming and lining and 
closing machines. 


They have felt the cost was not 
justified by the savings that could 
be made and that, because the 
machines might be idle part of 
each day, the savings might be 
dissipated in overhead and oper- 
ating costs. 

What does experience show in 
this case? 


Carton forming and lining machines 
of the type popular in meat plants 
come in two sizes—the larger with a 
capacity of 60 formed and lined car- 
tons per minute, and the smaller with 
a capacity of 35 to 40 per minute. 
With this information it is a relatively 
simple matter to determine the labor 
saving such a machine will make and 
to calculate the amount of investment 
this saving would justify. 


Savings in Small Plant. 

In one plant, where 10,000 lbs. of 
lard in 1-lb. cartons are produced daily, 
the saving was sufficient to pay the 
cost of a Peters carton forming and 
lining machine in about 8 months. The 
calculation worked out as follows: 






Cost of forming and lining cartons by 

=a_e & SS Ss eS ee. 6.50 
Cost of forming and lining by machine 

OR NS SS er ane 2.05 
I, a. a5 os pie daw hap toa 068 4.45 
WERE TOE WORE ons oc oe Sens coset enccaveth meee 
CO Se SND. ne Dione cass 900 vesey pve 925.00 
Interest @ 6 per cent ........... $55.00 
SNE Gio vias woe%.0 OdKs bnedetpeeds 0.00 
rrr ree 92.00 
Taxes, repairs, insurance, etc..... 25.00 

Total operating costs ......ccccecccecs 192.00 
RI AE AEE: ing kded aces sieasacn $1,196.40 


Later this packer also installed a 
closing machine, eliminating the labor 
of two girls who were formerly required 
for this work. One of these girls was 
being paid $15 per week and the other 
$13.50, a total of $28.50 per week, or 
$1,482.00 per year. With operating and 
overhead costs deducted, the net saving, 
it was figured, would be sufficient to 
pay a very handsome interest on the 
investment. 

The forming and closing machine in 
the plant referred to is operated by 
one girl at a cost of $14.50 per week. 
No attendant is required at the closing 
machine, the operation being entirely 
automatic. 

Savings Increase With Volume. 


In the larger plant the proportional 
savings by installing automatic lard 
packaging machinery are proportionally 
greater. In one of the larger Chicago 
plants, with a lard production in car- 
tons of about 40,000 lbs. per day, twelve 
forming and lining machines and three 
closing machines have been installed. 

In this case the cost of forming and 
lining cartons figures out at about 
19%4c¢ per thousand, compared to a cost 
of about 65%c before the machines 
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were installed, a saving of 45%c per 
thousand, or a saving per day on 40,000 
cartons of $18.29. This saving, with 
overhead and operating expenses de. 
ducted, is sufficient to pay for the 
equipment in somewhat less than 8 
months. 


When the three closing machines 
were installed this company also elim- 
inated the labor of six girls, a saving 
in the neighborhood of $87.00 per week, 
This company says the investment jn 
this lard packaging equipment was one 
of the most profitable investments it 
ever made. 


Forming and lining machines are jn- 
stalled ahead of the filling machines, 
They set up the flat cartons and insert 
the inner lining of pacrhment or grease- 
proof paper ready for the cartons to 
be filled. As a rule, a belt conveyor 
is installed to take the cartons from 
the forming and lining machine to the 
filling machine. 


Conveyors Increase Profits. 


The closing machine is installed be- 
hind the filler. It closes the cartons 
after they have been filled. In this 
case also a conveyor generally is in- 
stalled to convey the filled cartons to 
the closing machine, and another to 
convey the closed cartons away from 
the filling machine. In both of the 
plants cited conveyors are used, but in 
neither case has the labor saving made 
by these conveyors been taken into con- 
sideration in calculating the economies 


resulting. Add the saving made by 

automatic conveyors and the total 

would be considerably increased. 
a 


When in need of expert packing- 
house workers watch the classified 
pages of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 





HOW A CHICAGO MEAT PACKER CUTS HIS LARD PACKAGING COSTS. 
és papentoment is now available for the meat packer to fold and line his cartons, automatically fill them with the exact weight 


and close them. At the left are shown carton forming and lining machines in use in a Chicago plant. 
are two Peters senior machines with automatic feeds for feeding cartons and liners from roll. 
These require an operator to feed the cartons and liners. 
From these forming and lining machines the cartons are carried by a conveyor to the filling machine. 
This latter operation is shown in the illustration at the right. Here two lines 


Peters junior carton and forming machines. 


the filled cartons to the carton-closing machine. 


In the background 
In the foreground are three 


of filled cartons are leaving the filling machine in the background and being conveyed to the Peters duplex carton closing machine 


in the foreground. 


operation, which is packing in shipping containers. 


A conveyor running at right angles to this latter machine takes the filled and closed cartons, to the next 
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Two years ago a Chicago meat 
packer decided his cost of pack- 
ing products for shipment was 
too high. 

On January 1, 1932, he had 
credited $50,000 to the profit side 
of his ledger — savings made 
during the previous year in cost 
of shipping containers, cost to set 
them up and expense for labor to 
pack and close them. 

His first move in the saving 
campaign was a check of all items 
of labor and materials entering 
into packaging costs. His next 








SETTING UP SHIPPING BOXES. 


Bliss cartons are frequently set up on 
the top floor of the plant, and are carried 
to the various floors and to the shipping 
room on the ground floor on a gravity 
conveyor. Only one machine and one man 
are generally required to set up all the 
containers needed. 


Was a carefuk comparison, point 
by point, of his methods and costs 
With those in other meat plants 
and in other industries. 


Much interesting information was se- 

cured, and some worth-while savings 
Were indicated. 
_ The greatest saving could be made, 
It appeared, by adopting new styles and 
designs of shipping containers and a 
policy of shipping container standardi- 
zation to permit purchasing in larger 
quantities at the usual price discounts, 
and to aid a more rapid turnover in the 
shipping container storage room. 
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Other ways in which savings could 
be made were indicated, but it was de- 
cided to forget these for the time being, 
and to complete the work on the ship- 
ping containers before the other items 
of cost reduction were considered. 

Adopt Fiber Shipping Container. 

Work on the shipping containers was 
finished sometime prior to the first of 
last year, and the plan of procedure 
that had been worked out was approved. 

This was the adoption of fiber con- 
tainers exclusively, installation of ma- 
chines for setting up and closing, stand- 
ardization of container sizes and types, 
and installation of a conveyor terminat- 
ing in the shipping room by which the 
cost of plant transportation could be 
reduced and the cost of filling orders 
speeded up. The latter result was con- 
sidered very desirable as a means of re- 
ducing the standing time of trucks and 
speeding up the service to customers. 

During the past year all products 
packed for distribution left this plant 
in fiber shipping containers of the Bliss 
type. These are bought knocked down, 
and are conveyed to the shipping con- 
tainer room on the top floor of the plant 
where they are set up. From here they 
pass in the regular routine of order fill- 
ing to the various order assembly 
rooms, and are conveyed to the ship- 
ping room by a gravity conveyor, where 
they are sealed. 

Products that are to be frozen prior 
to shipment also go into these fiber 
shipping cases, and are not repacked 
prior to shipment. In addition to the 
saving in first cost these shipping con- 
tainers are making, there has also been 
a reduction in damage to product dur- 
ing distribution because of the greater 
protection afforded. 

How Costs Were Reduced. 

This packer has standardized on 20 
sizes of fiber shipping containers. These 
range in capacity from 15 to 90 lbs. All 
of them are constructed of 100 point 
fiber board. Boxes that are to go into 
the freezer are made up of 100 point 
high test board. All of these various 
sizes can be set up and closed on the 
two machines. 

Examples of the savings these new 
types of shipping containers are mak- 
ing are shown in the following com- 
parative cost figures: 

The shipping container with a ca- 
pacity of 25 lbs. formerly used by this 
packer cost him 11.5c. For a container 
of the same size in the new style he is 
now paying 6.4c, a saving of 5.lc. His 
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How Fiber Shipping Containers Cut Costs 
and Reduce Damage to Product 


former style of 75-lb. container cost 
17.2c. The new style costs him 11.6c, 
a saving of 5.6c. A 50-lb. container 
formerly cost 13.5c. The new style in 
the same size costs 7c, a saving of 5.5c. 

These containers were thoroughly 





CLOSING FIBER CONTAINERS. 


The newer styles:of closing machines 
are fitted with a power lift. With this 
attachment the work of lifting heavily- 
loaded fiber boxes is eliminated, and the 
output of the closing machine is increased. 
In most plants a gravity conveyor is used 
to bring the packed boxes to the closing 
machine. 
tested in every way possible to make 
sure of their ability to do the work be- 
fore they were adopted. It was de- 
termined that they must meet all of 
requirements with a considerable fac- 
tor of safety. As a matter of fact, 
since they were adopted complaints of 
damage during delivery and in transit 
have practically disappeared. 

Setting Up and Stitching. 

Most of the tests were more severe 
than any condition the containers prob- 
ably would have to meet in practice. 
In one case a fiber container of the new 
style filled with frozen pork loins was 
dropped down the elevator shaft from 
the fourth floor. The only noticeable 
damage to the container was a dented 
corner. The contents were uninjured. 

These containers are set up with wire 
staples stitched with a machine. One 
of these stitching machines is installed 
in the container set-up room on the top 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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One of the Chillers in the Consolidated Dressed Beef Company’s plant located in the The 
Philadelphia Abattoir. Cooling is accomplished by brine sprays. Consulting Engineer Ibs. 
—C. B. Comstock. and 





Dependable ...fully automatic The outstanding feature of these three systems is a te 


..- York Air Conditioning and Refrigeration in the their full automatic operation. Thermostatic control ay 
Philadelphia Abattoir leave nothing to supervision. holds all rooms at an even temperature at all times. P 


ti 
The Philadelphia Abattoir ... home of several lectins ccs " 
important packers... represents the most advanced This automatic feature is in addition to all the well- thes 
ideas of packing plant equipment. known York features...dependability, maximum vari 


cooling efficiency, sturdy construction, long-life and e,. 
Two complete systems of refrigeration are installed. S <a é — , 


The Chill Rooms have salt brine sprays. The Cold 
Storage and Sales Coolers use brine coils. 


constant, satisfactory operation. 


Let York serve you. York engineers will be glad to in tl 
It wi bl f refrigeration 
The latest type of Air Conditioning provides clean, pa a ost ts ee rar 
» e coupon. 
washed, conditioned air to the slaughter floor and ee ee rere 


offal and casing departments. This is, also, all York YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION wit} 


equipment. » » YORK » PENNSYLVANIA « ¢ whil 


YORK : 
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YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


BETTER CAR EFFICIENCY. 


How better design and construction 
of the ice bunker refrigerator car is 
increasing its efficiency in transporting 
perishable food products was outlined 
by F. S. Welsh, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Merchants Dispatch, 
Inc, in an address at the annual con- 
vention of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers’ Association at Chicago. 

One essential of efficient refrigera- 
tion, he said, is the ability to secure 
low temperatures. Three steel frame 
refrigerator cars were initially iced 
with crushed ice and 25, 50 and 75 per 
cent respectively of salt. Temperatures 
of 4, 3 and 2 degs. Fahr. above zero 
were recorded during a 7-day test 
period, cars being re-iced once every 
94 hours with crushed ice and the same 
percentage of salt. 

While these low temperatures were 

ured, it was found that the use of 
more than 25 per cent of salt was really 
wasteful, in that more salt was added 
than could be absorbed to advantage by 

the ice, although approximately 1,000 
Ibs. more ice per car were absorbed in 
the 50 and 75 per cent salt cars. 

In the transportation of frozen fish 
low temperatures are es ly re- 
quired. One experience in this direction 
was the transportation of this com- 
modity from Groton, Conn., to Detroit. 
The car was initially iced with 12,000 
lbs. of crushed ice and 20 per cent salt 
and was re-iced on completion of load- 
ing and once in transit taking 2,200 Ibs. 
With a lapse of 45 hours between icings 
a temperature of 16 degs. Fahr. at to) 
of load was maintained in transit wit 

a variation of one degree from this 


Similar experiences in the transporta- 

tion of frozen blueberries and peas indi- 
cate the ability to maintain tempera- 
tures well below the freezing point on 
these commodities with similar lack of 
variation. 
Small variation in temperature is 
likewise a requirement of efficient re- 
frigeration, as well as frost protection 
service. In addition to the small tem- 
perature variations already mentioned 
in the transportation of frozen products, 
similar experiences were in the 
transportation of other commodities. 

Two cars of potatoes were loaded in 
Maine destined to Pittsburgh; both cars 
were preheated but one car was ship 
with a charcoal heater. in the bunker 
which was kept burning to destination, 
while the other car contained no heater. 

ars were under load 10 days. Out- 
side temperatures ranged from 12 degs. 
Fahr. below zero to 49 degs. Fahr. 
above—a 61 degree variation, and from 
two hours after loading during the 10- 
day period the variation in inside tem- 
peratures of either car was not more 
than 7 degs. Fahr. Both cars reached 

tion without freezing damage, 
ala with the heater maintained 
erage o 0 : r. high- 

er temperature. gs — 

During last August two cars of ba- 
hanas were held on track, due to mar- 





ket conditions, for periods of four and 
six days. These cars had ice grates at 
half stage and from 600 to 1,000 lbs. of 
ice were supplied daily while cars were 
held and ventilators kept open. The 
temperatures on one car ranged on top 
of load from a maximum of 63 degs. 
Fahr. to a minimum of 57 degs. Fahr. 
On the other car from 63 to 55 degs. 
Fahr. The outside temperature range 
was 44 degs. Fahr. while the maximum 
inside temperature was 8 degs. Fahr., 
with ventilators left open. 
aie SEN 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The cold storage plant in Highland, 
N. Y., will be offered for sale at public 
action on April 23. The business is 
owned by McGowan Bros. 

Damage to the extent of about 
$15,000 was caused recently to the 
Lovett-Winn Warehouse and Cold 
Storage Plant, Sanford, Fla. 

Improvements totaling approximately 
$25,000 are being made to the plant of 
the Peoples Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Plans are being made to construct a 
refrigerating plant at the State Hos- 
pital, Watsonville, Calif. 

Extensive repairs are being made to 
the plant of the Gulf States Utilities 
Co., Jennings, La. 

Lawrence Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Newcastle, Pa., is remodeling its plant 
and installing considerable new equip- 
ment. The improvements will total ap- 
proximately $60,000. 

Pennsylvania Ice Service, Inc., New- 
port News, Va., has been chartered b: 
George T. Harvey with a capital stoc 
of $50,000. 

A cold storage plant is being erected 
in Albany, Ore., by W. E. Redeman. 

Hygeia Ice & Fuel Co., Spartanburg, 

. C., will construct a warehouse and 
install a refrigerating plant at Ken- 
nedy and Advent sts. 

Consumers Public Service Co. is re- 
ported making plans to construct an 
ice plant and cold storage warehouse 
in Chillicothe, Mo. About $55,000 will 
be expended on the venture. 

Extensive improvements are being 
made to the plant of the Jerseyville 
Ice & Coal Co., Jereseyville, Ill. Among 
the new equipment being installed is an 
oil engine and a 35-ton compressor. 

The commissioner of —— health, 
State Office Building, Albany, N. Y., 
will, soon let contract for refrigerating 
equipment for the reconstruction home 
at West Haverstraw, N. Y. 
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MEATS PACKED IN GLASS. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

will buy them if it is made convenient 
for them to do so. When necessary he 
still uses the original idea of a week’s 
display at no expense to the retailer. 
Seldom has he failed to gain an outlet 
for his products when this method of 
trial display has been used. And, he 
says, it is the most convincing way to 
teach a retailer how to sell glass-packed 
foods. 

8—The packer is steadily increasing 


his production of meats for sale in 
glass and is finding a market for a 
number of specialties at profits better 
than he could get selling them in other 
ways. 

Helping the Retailer. 


To further substantiate what this 
packer believes to be a fundamental 
necessity in glass-packed meat mer- 
chandising he brought out two weeks 
of salesmen’s reports which had been 
made in connection with the firm’s in- 
vestigations of the markets for this 
merchandise. Salesmen had been asked 
to note and report on retailer’s methods 
of handling and displaying meats in 
glass and the results they were having 
selling them. 

In practically all cases where this 
merchandise is carried on shelves back 
of the counters sales are nothing to 
brag about, and the dealers are more 
or less indifferent to it. On the other 
hand, where these products are kept 
on the tops of showcases or in special 
massed displays within close inspection 
and handling distance of customers a 
different story is told. In these stores 
the retailers liked the merchandise and 
found it profitable to handle it. 

These. reports are checked carefully, 
and a specialty man is sent to the re- 
tailers whose sales are not what they 
should be. This salesman explains the 
necessity for displaying glass-packed 
goods where customers can closely in- 
spect them; and he emphasized what 
others are accomplishing by this simple 
merchandising plan. It is also ex- 
plained that properly placing this mer- 
chandising not only increased sales but 
reduces the service cost. 


Expanding His Line. 


Pickled pigs’ feet and sliced dried 
beef, this packer says, sell in the largest 


volume. The former are packed in 9 
oz., 14 oz., 28 oz. and 1 gallon contain-. 
ers, using friction and screw tops. 


Sliced beef is put up in 2%-, 3%-, 5-, 
and 7-oz. containers with friction tops. 

Lamb and ox tongues are also popu- 
lar with housewives. The former is 
packed in containers of the same size 
as those used for pigs’ feet. Ox 
tongues are packed one to the con- 
tainer in 16 and 24 oz. sizes. This is 
a cooked product and is packed under 
vacuum. 

Tid bits, the meaty part of the foot, 
are vinegar pickled and sold in the 
same sizes of containers as pigs’ feet 
and lamb tongues. Sliced ox and calf 
tongues are other items that are be- 
coming’ increasing popular in glass. 
They are being packed in 6-o0z. and 
10-0z. containers. 

At one time this packer had begun 
to wonder whether or not it would pay 
him to continue packing meats in glass. 
Now he is trying to determine what 
other products can profitably be added 
to his line in addition to those men- 
tioned and tripe, Vienna sausage and 
frankfurts which he is now producing. 


Products to be Tried Out. 


Sliced bacon in glass was tried out 
recently. It has not sold very well. 
The reason, this packer believes, is that 
this meat seldom is considered a “stand- 
by” food. It is bought for immediate 
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Insure Economical, 
Efficient Transportation 








The above body built by 
John Van Den Berg & Sons, 
master body builders of 
Hawthorne, N. J., was 
planned and designed by 
EUGENE P. GERETY. 











| you in truck operating costs. 


may be had without obligation. 
complete details. 


440 West 27th Street 








This organization, 
specializing in plan- | 
ning and supervising | 
refrigerated and in- | 
sulated truck bodies, 
can save money for 
Complete information 
regarding our plan for economical transportation 
Write today for 


EUGENE P. GERETY | 


Consulting Specialists 


New York City 


. Odorless 
. Permanent, 
composition 


ah WN 


JOHNS -MANVILLF 


ProouctTs 


. Highly efficient 
Moisture-resistant 
Completely sanitary 


mineral 


JM Johns-Manville 


Investigate ROCK CORK 


This modern low temperature insulation — 
24 years’ time-tested 


N° OTHER low temperature 

equals Rock Cork 
in its ability to maintain its 
high initial efficiency over a 
long period of years. No other 
material offers higher resis- 
tance to moisture infiltration, 


Full Information on Request 


292 Madison Ave, 
New York 

















Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
26-530 


St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
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CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Manufactured by 


American Cooperage Co. 


Successors to Richard Hamilton, Inc., 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 


Quality—Service—Price 





consumption, not for any emergency. 

Corned beef hash is one product 
which probably will be tried out in the 
very near future. On the manner in 
which it sells will depend on whether 
cr not it will become a fixture in the 
line. Corned beef and~cabbage and 
sauerkraut and frankfurts are two other 
products which will be given try-outs 
soon. There are other food combina- 
tions which probably also will be tried, 
including chickens and noodles. 

One thing this packer considers es- 
sential in successfully merchandising a 
meat product packed in glass is this: 

Regardless of how tasty or well liked 
any product or combinations of products 
may be, they will not sell in satisfac- 
tory volume if they do not show up 
well when offered for sale. An ap- 
petizing appearance is essential. If this 
cannot be had, the product probably will 
not be popular. 

Sells in All Classes of Stores. 


An interesting fact this packer has 
discovered in his merchandising of 
meats in glass is that with the proper 
methods in the retail store glass-packed 
meats will sell to all classes of people. 

One of the false impressions has been 
he says, that meats in glass are a high- 
class product that must be sold in the 
better delicatessens and upper crust 
food stores. There is hardly a store 
of any class, he thinks, that cannot sell 
enough meats in glass to make a small 
investment in them profitable, provid- 
ing the goods are properly prepared 
and the right methods are used to sell 
them. If all packers would appreciate 
this fact, he said, and adopt merchan- 
dising methods more fitting for what 
is largely a specialty product, the con- 


sumption of meats in glass could be 
considerably increased. 

The naturally attractive and appetiz- 
ing appearance of many meats can 
often be enhanced by taking advantage 
of the many attractively-shaped glass 
containers now available. Quite often 
sales appeal is increased by taking into 
consideration the utility of the con- 
tainer after the meat has been removed. 





APPEALS TO BUSY HOUSEWIFE. 
Several packers are offering linked pork 


sausage in cans. The fact that the meats 
are cooked and ready to serve after warm- 
ing appeals to many housewives. The 
Rath Packing Co.; Waterloo, Ia., use a 
counter display carton for canned sausage 
that features the time-saving element in 
using the product. The cut-away front 
is a standing invitation for the housewife 
to wait on herself. 


Glasses that find a place in the home 
for jelly, jams or other uses are popu- 
lar for sliced dried beef and add to the 
sales appeal of the product. 

Production costs of packing in glass 
have been lowered considerably by the 
development of automatic filling and 
closing machines. Tops that are re- 
moved easily yet afford complete pro- 
tection to the contents are available 
and add to good will. Containers from 
which the contents are easily removed 
encourage further purchases. 

Reasons for Popularity. 

While general business conditions 
have not been particularly favorable 
for increased consumption of the higher- 
priced meats and specialties, other fac- 
tors have aided to increase purchases 
of canned meats of high quality. 


Among these are the increased num 
ber of families living in small apart 
ments, the growing number of women 
in business and the growing disinclina- 
tion of the housewife to spend any 
more time in the kitchen than _neces- 
sary. Others are the diversity of 
of canned meat products available and 
the general betterment in I 
brought about by more efficient equip- 
ment and a greater knowledge re 
ing scientifically correct procedure. 

What this packer has done to i 
crease the consumption of meats 
glass is not beyond the possibilities of 
many others, it would seem. At least 
his experience emphasizes one ic 
meat merchandising to which THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER has referred 


many times. \ This is that a little 


vestigation of markets quite often § 





gests profitable methods of disposi ; 


of product. 
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Jamison Standard Door strongest 
hardware, better construction. 





Super Freezer Door (overlap type) 
shown metal clad. Special features. 
































Jamison WEDGETIGHT Fastener 
with advantages that recommend 
its use over any other type. 
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1. Better Construction: Paneling de- 
signed and constructed to minimize 
warping and buckling, longer tongue 
and groove to protect against contrac- 
tion; side stiffeners in two laminated 
pieces for strength; rigid braces fitted 
tightly against steel angles. The 
strongest hardware on any cold 
storage doors made. These factors 
mean that our doors— 


2. Require less repairs: In the world's 
busiest plants where door repairs 
mean costly service breaks, and in 
hospitals and laboratories where un- 
interrupted protection is vital, you will 
find Jamison and Stevenson Doors 
being given the preference. Stronger 
hardware counts here—ask any plant 
owner who has compared results. 


3. Better fitted to purpose: Jamison 
maintains a corps of experienced 
refrigerating engineers in all parts of 
the country, as well as the home 
Engineering Department located at 
Hagerstown. The service of these 
men is offered you to assure you of 
getting the right door for your 
purpose. The right protection, rightly 
constructed, is your gain. 


4. Our doors are cheaper: Whether 
our price is just under, just over or 
the same as any other quotation, 
Jamison and Stevenson Doors will be 
found cheapest in the end. Better 
construction, stronger hardware, less 
service interruption, longer life — 
that’s why. 
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good reasons why 
so many plants choose 


Jamison or Stevenson Doors 








Stevenson Standard Door = spring hinges, 
roller fastener— strong construction. 





Stevenson Vestibule Door (Door 
that Cannot Stand Open). 





Refrigerator fronts, wood 
or rust-proof metal. 


Write for the facts—we can supply them 
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JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR’'CO. 
CONSOLIDATING JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., INC. 
AND STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 
Oldest and largest makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World, 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT and 


ST. LOUIS . . .. AGENTS, Southern ice Supply Co., MARIETTA, GA. . -.- 
++ + Gay Engineering Corporation, LOS ANGELES, CAL...... 
$46 Wee ea ee Taylor Fithen, DALLAS, TEXAS... ... ++: 

Sie rele FOREIGN AGENTS: Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON .... 


The von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd., HONOLULU .. ; . Okura & Co., JAPAN 
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Cutting Values Show No Profit 


Little difference in the cut-out value 
of hogs from that of a week ago is 
shown in spite of the fact that hog 
prices were considerably lower during 
the first three days with some improve- 
ment on the fourth day. 

Receipts were considerably under 
those of a week and a year ago, ar- 
rivals at the twelve principal markets 
totaling 312,500 head. This was 24,000 
less than a week ago and 60,000 less 
than in the same period a year ago. 
Weakness in live prices is attributed to 
dullness in the fresh and cured pork 
markets. The fresh pork market 
worked to the lowest levels since the 
rise early in the month and prices of 
some cured products made a new low 
for the year. 





Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting yield 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from e 
totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 
results are secured: 


Sere e wee eeweeeeeeresesees 


Te eee EeePC ECO U SOOO COOOOCCOCCOeO SS 


At Chicago quality of the heavier 
butcher hogs was good but that of 
most of the light weights was rather 
plain. The supply of packing sows 
and pigs was small. 

The following test, worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the week as shown 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONE3 DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE shows the two heavier 
averages cutting out something over 
one dollar per hog loss. 

Average costs and credits as apply- 
ing at Chicago are used and the yield 
is based on good quality butcher hogs, 
packer dress; that is, head off and leaf 
in. The tests are given merely as a 
guide as each packer should work out 
his test from day to day, using the 
yield of the average droves he slaugh- 
ters and local costs and credits which 
vary between different plants in the 
same city. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Tbs. Ibs. 
$1.30 $1.19 $1.15 $1.11 
31 -29 .27 -23 
.30 -30 .30 30 
938 -83 .72 -61 
-84 17 35 14 
pee » de 22 43 
one 04 14 23 
05 06 06 -0T 
-O7 08 -08 08 
57 .58 52 48 
-06 -08 -05 -05 
08 ll -08 -08 
08 .08 -03 68 
-O1 OL -O1 01 
.02 .02 02 -02 
$4.57 $4.39 $4.00 $3.87 
67.50% 69.50% 70.00% 71.00% 
thes 


$ .32 $ .51 $ .43 
-64 1.21 1.24 








MODERN SHIPPING CONTAINERS. 
(Continued from page 45.) 

floor of the plant and another in the 

shipping cooler. 

The latter machine is used only for 
closing the containers after they have 
been packed, the containers coming to 
it over a roller gravity conveyor. This 
machine applies one row of staples 
down the center of the cover, composed 
of two flaps one of which overlaps the 
other, and staples the cover to the flaps 
formed by extending the ends of the 
box. 

The entire method of setting up the 
box and closing it provides for plenty 
of reinforcing at the point where the 
greatest strains come. 

Better Shipping Methods. 

This packer believes there is a con- 
siderable saving for the industry as a 
whole by the more general adoption 
of the more economical methods of 
shipping product. One of the draw- 
backs has been the objection of retailers 
in some sections of the country to the 
fiber shipping container. This is not 
based, it is said, on any qualities of 
the well-made fiber box, but rather on 
the desire of the retailer for a container 
that he can use to advantage on his 


delivery trucks for delivering to cus- 
tomers. 

A great many packers continue to 
penalize themselves, this packer points 
out, by catering to this desire of the 
retailer. This expense could be saved, 
he suggests, by adopting the more eco- 
nomical styles of containers regardless 
of retailer objection, or by making a 
charge to cover the higher cost of some 
other styles of_ containers when these 
are used. 

In this packer’s experiments with fiber 
shipping containers previous to decid- 
ing on the type that would be used he 
found three sources of damage that 
were rather common in some makes. 
These were: 

1—Crushing from top loads when 
stored in a pile. 

2—Crushing by end loading, as when 
stored lengthwise in a car. 

3—Crushed at corners or along the 
edges, as if the cases had been dropped. 
Crushing sidewise was comparatively 
rare. 

Where Strength Is Needed. 

Special conditions, this packer says, 
require other kinds of protective 
strength. But all fiber shipping cases, 
if they are to be used in the meat plant 
as a general purpose box must have 
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these three strength values in su 
measure to agers any of the articles 
which may shipped in them. Sum. 
marized these are: 

1—Strength along the score lines ty 
resist breaking open and spilling th 
contents. 

2—Strength to resist punctures. - 

3—Strength to resist crushing. 

A close inspection of the usual mp 
of fiber boxes shows that when 
is sustained about 20 per cent of 
defectives have torn scores, and 
65 per cent failed because they lacked 
the strength to resist crushing forces 
of one kind or another. 


pase Nee ae 
NEW TYPE GRINDER PLATES. 


Two conditions are necessary for 
maximum production efficiency from the 
sausage meat grinder—sharp knives 
and sharp, true plates. When knives 
and plates grow dull and show wear, 
then production is slowed up and qual- 
ity of meat passing through grinder ig 
lowered, bejng mashed and torn instead 
of cleanly cut. 

Improvements in grinder Rye. con- 
struction has been announc won 
by the K. C. Seelbach Co., New Y, 
City. Important among these are the 
use of a grade of steel that does not 
dull or wear with long use, and tapered 
holes, the larger diameter of which is 
on the outside of the plate. This latter 
feature, it is said, is important in keep- 
ing power costs low, se less 
sure is required to force the meat 
through the holes. 

These plates are the result of a num- 
ber of years of research and experimen- 
tation. Although they have not been 
generally advertised to the trade, some 
have been service in New York meats 
plants in an experimental way for over 
two years. During this time they have 
not been resharpened, although 


have been in daily service. Data on the 
life of the plates, therefore, is not avail- 
able, none of the experimental plates 
having been replaced. 

The new plates are made for every 
type of grinder and in all of the pop- 
ular hole sizes. 


SELDOM NEEDS SHARPENING. 


Features of this new type plate. i 
sausage grinders are a special steel - 
wears very little and tapered holes 
reduce meat friction. Some of pose 
plates have been in daily service for 
two years, it is said, without being re 
placed or re-ground. 
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Provision and Lard. Markets 


Trade Quiet—Undertone Weak—Lard 
Makes New Lows—Cash Demand 
Fair—Outward Movement Smaller— 
Hog Run Moderate—Hogs Easier. 


A rather quiet market existed in hog 
products the past week. Although 
rallies were experienced at times, the 
undertone was weak. Lard again 
sagged to new low levels for the season 
and to a point more than 4c Ib. below 
that of a year ago. The smallness of 
outside interest undoubtedly counted 
against the market, but a depressing 
feature was a weaker tone in hogs in 
the face of a lighter hog run to mar- 
ket. 

Cash trade was reported fairly good, 
but routine conditions apparently had 
little effect as the lard market was 
more or less a packers’ affair. Commis- 
sion houses appeared to be transferring 
May holdings to July and the later 
months. In addition to hedge pressure, 
scattered liquidation was on at times, 
and it was quite evident that the mar- 
ket lacked particular support. Buying, 
in the main, came from shorts and on 
resting orders. 

Receipts of hogs at leading western 
packing points last week totaled 421,- 
400 head, against 435,400 head the pre- 
vious week, and 492,000 head the same 
week last year. Average price of hogs 
at Chicago, last-week was 4.35c, easing 
this week to 4.10c, compared with 4.35c 
a week ago, 7.65c a year ago, and 9.75c 
two years ago. tan, weight of 
hogs received at Chicago last week was 
238 Ibs., against 237 Ibs. the previous 
week, 242 Ibs. a year ago and 234 Ibs. 
two years ago. 


Meat Exports Gain. 


Exports of lard during February 
were officially placed at 66,674,135 Ibs., 
against 68,759,575 Ibs. the same time 
last year; hams and shoulders, 4,025,145 
lbs., against 5,538,492 Ibs. last year; 
bacon, 1,272,006 lbs., against 4,839,910 
lbs; Cumberland and Wiltshire sides, 
31,085 Ibs., against 127,404 lbs.; pickled 
fe 1,101,884 Ibs., against 1,612,898 

last year. 


Official exports of lard for the week 
ended March 19, were 7,175,000 lbs., 
against 8,383,000 lbs. last year. Ex- 
sag from January 1 to March 19, 1932, 

been 157,249 Ibs., against 172,- 
488,000 Ibs. the same time a year ago. 
Exports of hams and shoulders, includ- 
ing Wiltshires, for the week were 477,- 

Ibs., against 540,000 Ibs. last year; 
bacon, including Cumberlands, 814,000 
lbs, against 786,000 Ibs.; pickled pork, 

97,000 Ibs., against 95,000 Ibs. 

_ Official Canadian report placed the 
number of livestock in Canada for 1931, 
compared with the previous year, as 


follows Total cattle, 7,991,000 head, 
against 8,937,000; sheep, 3,608,000, 
against 3,696,000; swine, 4,716,700 


against 4,000,000 the previous year. 

A feature that attracted attention 
was a report that on March 1, accord- 
- to preliminary returns, the number 
t hogs in Germany totaled 20,600,000 

or the smallest estimate for any 
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quarter since last June. This figure 
compared with 21,790,000 head on 
March 1, 1981. 


Cash Trade Fair. 


Cash demand for products in the 
domestic trade was fairly good, but 
there continued fears of further in- 
creases in lard stocks. Export interest 
appeared moderate, but the export out- 
look was improved somewhat by fur- 
ther recoveries in foreign exchange 
rates. In speculative quarters, how- 
ever, there was little tendency to take 
hold of lard futures even at these low 
figures, owing to fears that within 
another month or so the summer run 
of hogs to market will start. This lack 
of confidence is partly the result of 
the belief that there are larger inte- 
rior hog holdings than a year ago, the 
large comparative cotton oil stocks and 
the outlook for plentiful supplies of 
edible fats for some little time to come. 

PORK—The market in the East was 
easier, with demand moderate. At New 
York, mess was quoted at $17.00 per 
barrel; family, $18.50 per barrel; fat 
backs, $13.00@16.00 per barrel. 

LARD—Domestic demand was fair in 
the East, but prices were barely steady 
with futures. At New York, prime 
western. was quoted at 5.05@5.15c; 
middle western, 4.90@5c; New York 
City tierces, 4%c; tubs, 5%4c; refined 
continent, 5%4@5%c; South America, 
556c; Brazil kegs, 6c; compound, car 
lots, 6@6%4c; smaller lots, 64@6%c. 

At icago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 7%c under May; 
loose lard, 70c under May; leaf lard, 
854%4c under May. 

BEEF—Demand was moderate, and 
the market was easier in spots. At 








Hogs and Corn? 


Is too much corn being 
turned into hog fat? 


Can hog marketing be sta- 
bilized? 

What is going to happen 
to the Corn Belt? 


These questions are discussed by 
Dr. Alonzo BE. Taylor, head of the 
Food Research Institute of Leland 
Stanford University in his recently- 
completed study on the “CORN 
AND HOG SURPLUS IN THE 
CORN BELT.” 

The subject is of vital interest 
to every pork packer. Hogs -yield 
on an average too much fat for 
which there is no profitable outlet. 


The supply of hogs has no rela- 
tion to demand for meats. This 
long-established method of produc- 
ing hogs has brought serious con- 
sequences to the meat packing in- 
dustry. 

Far-seeing producers are seeking 
a solution of the problem. The co- 
operation -of the packer is sought. 


Much valuable information can 
be secured from this book, now 
re for distribution. It can be 
= = upon application to The 

ational Provisioner, Chicago, upon 
receipt of order with remittance. 
Price, $4.50, postpaid. 


























New York, mess was nominal; packer, 
nominal; family, $13.00@13.50 per 
barrel; extra India mess, nominal; No. 
i canned corned beef, $2.00; No. 2, 
$3.50; 6 lbs. South America, $10.50; 
eg beef tongues, $45.00@50.00 per 
arrel. 








See page 56 for later markets. 








CONTINENTAL MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, Mar. 21, 1932. 
Receipts of lard at Hamburg from 
March 14 to 19 were: From the United 
States, 2,722 tons; from Denmark, 100 
tons. Asking prices by American 
ri were $14.25 and by dealers, 


Fat Backs.—There was a fair de- 
mand. With increased offerings, prices 
weakened. American kers lowered 
quotations for the medium and heavier 
averages and thus narrowed the sea- 
sonal differential between the lighter 
and heavier averages. 

A similar development took place on 
the market for Dutch fat backs. Dutch 
fat backs of the lighter ave: found 
a good demand at unchan prices, 
but the heavier averages declined to 
$14.00 for 220 lbs. Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia appeared as buyers on the Hol- 
land market. 

During the week March 10 to 16 there 
were slaughtered 11,977 hogs for bacon 
manufacture, while a quantity of bacon 
answering to a product of 10,913 hogs 
was exported to the United Kingdom. 

During the same period the quantity 
of Danish hogs for m manufacture, 
destined for exports, totaled 13,997 


Shead. 


British bacon imports during the week 
amounted to: 3,440 cwt. from Ireland; 
81,075 cwt. from Denmark; 2,017 cwt. 
from the United States; 8,086 cwt. from 
Holland; 29,305 cwt. from the Baltic 
States; 3,633 cwt. from Canada; 5,747 
cwt. from Sweden; 21,129 cwt. from 
Poland; 710 cwt. from other countries. 

Fat backs were quoted as follows 
during this period: 

D. S. short fat backs, 8/10, $14.50; 
10/12, $15.124%4; 12/14, $15.62%; 14/16, 
$17.8734; 16/18, $18.50; 18/20, $19.00; 
20/25, $20.12; for 220 lIbs., c.i.f. Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Rotterdam, shipment 
within 30 days. 


a 


LITHUANIAN BACON INCREASE. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, March 21, 1932. 

Lithuanian hog production and bacon 
export have shown marked increases in 
recent years. Two years ago Lithuania 
began with the export of hogs to Ger- 
many and shipped 30,000 heads. Dur- 
ing the recent two years Lithuania has 
turned to bacon export. While in 1930 
that country exported 1,496 tons only, 
in 1981 the export grew to 12,000 tons. 
The ministry of agriculture has aimed 
at an increase in hog breeding and has 
succeeded in a quite important degree. 
New reports indicate that after the new 
export packing houses have been fin- 
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SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 


362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 


PACKING HOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 


Turbines, Turbo-Generators 


Grinders — Screens 
for By-Products 


Heavier construction and many exclusive 
improvements have made Williams Ham- 
mer Mills an overwhelming favorite with 
American packers and renderers. Grind 
tankage, bones, greasy cracklings and 
hash dry rendering materials. 30 sizes 
and types. For screening greasy crack- 
lings, etc., let us tell you about the 
“KAMTAP” vibrating screen. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 N. Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Boilers, Dryers, Melters, 


New York 
15 Park Row 








Chicage 
37 W. Van Buren 8t. 


San Francisco 
326 Rialto Bldg. 








Tanks, Kettles, ete. 











MURRAY IRON WORKS CO. 
Burlington, Iowa 
63rd YEAR IN BUSINESS 

















ished, Lithuania will be in a position 
to compete with Denmark and to sur- 
pass Poland in the export bacon trade. 
In view of these circumstances the com- 
petition on the European bacon market 
is expected to grow much sharper in 
the course of a year. 
oe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended March 26, 1932: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Mar. 26. week. 1931. 

Steers, carcasses : 2,114 2.624 
Cows, carcasses J 1,661 
Bulls, carcasses 51 
Veals, carcasses 445 302 1,312 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 2 17,099 §=19,701 
Mutton, carcasses .... 218 966 
BOE, TER, wc cccccccccce 384,794 436,722 522,866 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, March 30, 1932. 

Ground dried blood is selling at $1.50 
per unit f.o.b. New York and sellers 
are keeping stocks moving about as fast 
as accumulated. Demand. for tankage 
is very limited, and there has been no 
change in prices. 

Producers have raised the price of 
sulphate of ammonia in bulk from 
$20.00 to $22.00 per ton for delivery 
to the ports, but where delivery is 
wanted at interior points, the price is 
$22.00 per ton delivered where the 
freight rate is $2.00 or under from the 
nearest port. If over $2.00, the buyer 
pays the additional amount. 

Cracklings have been sold at 18c to 


22c per unit of protein f.o.b. New York. 
The cold weather is delaying deliver- 
ies of mixed fertilizers and therefore 
buying of raw materials is being done 
on a small scale. 
a 
FROZEN MEAT TRADE DECLINES. 


Frozen meat exports from Australia 
during December 1931, declined sharply 
as compared with the same month a 
year ago, according to reports from 
Sydney, as follows: 


Beef, Ibs. 

Veal, Ibs. \ 

Mutton, carcasses ............ 52, 
mb, carcasses 

Pork, carcasses 


*Also, 550 sides. 
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FRENCH 
CURB PRESS 


Will Give You 


MORE GREASE 
PURER GREASE 
LESS REWORKING 
GREATER CLEANLINESS 


We invite your inquiries 


The French Oil Mill © 
Machinery Company 


Piqua 





Ohio | 2915 Market St., 


Gruendler Crusher & 


Pulverizer Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Choose Gruendler 
and Choose Wisely 


For over a generation 
Gruendler has been 
building the best in 
grinding equipment. 
You can’t go wrong if 
you stick to Gruendler. 


All sizes, all capac- 
ities in the general 
line and the new 
Gruendler Carcass 
Hog. 


Sold by 


J. W. HUBBARD & 


C0. 
407 8. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—While a fair volume of 
trading was reported passing in the 
tallow market in the East, quotations 
throughout the week showed little or no 
yariation, ruling unchanged from the 

vious week. It was estimated that 
around 500,000 Ibs. of extra New York 
had sold at 2%c delivered, equivalent 
to 2%c f.o.b. Consumers appeared to be 
willing to trade at that level, but re- 
fused to come up any in their ideas. 

Some producers were holding for a 
better level, but there was little or 
nothing within the market, or in sur- 
rounding circles, to seriously disturb 
prices. The general idea, however, was 
that the market was in a very steady 
position at the present price levels. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 24c; extra f.o.b., 2%c; edible, 
3%@3 ee. : 

At Chicago, the market ruled quiet 
but steady on tallow, with a very slow 
trade on nearby stuff. However, large 
quantities have been sold within the 
past fortnight for April delivery, and 
the same price levels appear to be 
available for May delivery. Recent 
transactions it was said have reduced 
stocks to a very low working point. . 

At Chicago, edible was quoted at 
3%ec; fancy, 34c@3%c; prime packer, 
3%c; No. 1, 2%c; No. 2, 1%c. 

There was no London auction this 
week. At Liverpool, Argentine beef tal- 
low, March-April shipment, was 3d low- 
er at 24s 6d. Australian good mixed 
tallow, Liverpool, March-April was 3d 
higher at 24s. yr 

STEARINE—The position of the 
stearine market in the East was one 
of quietness, and the tone was bare- 
ly steady. Oleo at New York was 
quoted at 4c plant. At Chicago, the 
market also ruled slow, with oleo quoted 
at 3%c. 

OLEO OIL—A moderate trade was 
reported in the market in the East, but 
prices were easier. Extra at New York 
was quoted at 644 @6%%4c; prime, 54@ 
5c; lower grades, 5c. At Chicago, the 
market was rather quiet but steady, 
with extra quoted at 6c. 








See page 56 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—The market was about 
steady, with buying hand-to-mouth. At 
New York, edible was quoted at 9c; ex- 
tta winter strained, 712c; extra, 7%4c; 
= No. 1, 7c; No. 1, 6%c; No. 2, 

io. 


NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was re- 
ported fair, and the market was rather 
steady. Pure at New York was quoted 
oer extra, 74c; No. 1, 7c; cold 

st, 18¢. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


GREASES—A moderate volume of 
trade, more or less routine in char- 
acter, featured the market for greases 
at New York the past week. As a re- 
sult, the movement of prices was nar- 
row, and the tone of the market fairly 
steady. There was little or no change 
in competing quarters. On the whole, 
offerings of greases were fairly liberal, 
but the demand was not urgent. Con- 
sumers were inclined to mark time, al- 
though showing some interest in later 
deliveries. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 2%@2%c; A white, 24%@ 
2%c; B white, 2%@2%c; choice white, 
3% @3%c nominal. 

At Chicago, the market was rather 
quiet on greases, particularly for near- 
by stuff. However, producers appeared 
to be in a comfortable position for the 
immediate future. At Chicago, brown 
was quoted at 1%c; yellow, 2c; B white, 
2%c; A white, 2%2c; choice white, all 


hog, 2%c. 
— - Se 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, March 31, 1932. 


Blood. : 
Market is stagnant. Price is nom- 
inal. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.............+.-. $ .90@1.00n 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Some activity the past week has 
placed this market in a better position. 
Producers are quoting at $1.00. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$ .90@1.00 & 10c 
* Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... ‘ 1.00 & 10c 
Liquid stick 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Trading in tankage is reported in a 


limited way only. Price continues to 


be quoted at 25@27'%c. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, 


WOE TNE POO ay nies a.b ese Genk $ .252@ .27% 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & qual- 

SOF, MONE Coie abies ealaGu birdaesaoee @15.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & qual- 

WED, QE Rami ia wi custeritemeksens @12.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Demand is fair. Prices are un- 

changed. 
Per Ton. 

Digester tankage, meat meal....... $ 2 25. 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... 25. 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

WE UE edt bun da Sad okadbee was 6 wus @20.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding......... @26.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Packers ground 10 to 11 per cent 
offered at 90c per unit of ammonia. 
High grd. ground 10@12% am.. @$ .90 & 10c 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. -90 & 
Bone tankage, ungd., low gd., per ton.10.00@12.00 
WOE. GRE. 5.8 ro CaR KAS dks bs Carbanhtuas -80@ 1.00 

Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Market shows no change. Little busi- 
ness is being done. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50................ 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50.............. 


53 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton 
Horns, according to grade......... $30.00@150.00 
eR eee 65.00@110.00 
GU ONE sesccdan diedetesaas.cuane 13.00@ 14.00 
Tieteksaavdhvacsdevecens 12.00n 


Nes 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


The market continued very quiet. 
Little trading is being done and prices 
are nominal. 


Sie ROME. occ cdccdcnccésisiucecesees 22.00 
Se, BOND oc cr cadences cvsave sees 8. 10.00 
SS rrr 23.50@24.00 
Cattle jaws, skull and knuckles..... 20.00 
COE MME ec ceccudedesancawasetaets 20.00@25.00 
Hide trimmings (new style).......... 

Hide trimmings (old style)......... one: 8.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 2%@2%c 


Animal Hair. 
Market remains unchanged. Some 
winter production is still to be dis- 
posed of. 


Summer coil and field dried........... le 
.. ££ SS eee le 
Processed, black winter, per Ib........ + 4%c 
ocessed, grey, winter, per Ib........ 3 3%ee 
Cattle, switches, each*................. %@ ic 





*According to count. 


—— fe 


SALES APPEAL IN MEAT CAN. 
(Continued from page 34.) 


packed in C-enamel eans, and dark dis- 
coloration of the corn can is no longer 
a problem. Similar enamels have been 
used for some meat products, notably 
tripe, and it is expected that research 
will develop enamels suitable for all 
canned meats in the near future. 


There is one other form of chemical 
change that may occur in meat prod- 
ucts such as chili con carne, and other 
products containing acid. Reaction be- 
tween the acid of the product and the 
can may produce sufficient hydrogen to 
cause flippers and springers. Difficulty 
of this nature with chili con carne can 
be eliminated by proper attention to fill, 
exhaust, cool and storage. 


As a package, the can should serve 
as_an introduction of the product to 
the consumer. Advertising in news- 
papers and magazines has a function 
in acquainting the public with a prod- 
uct, but the advertising gained from 
display in the retail store is a very 
effective form of advertising and yields 
results in immediate sales. 

The self-serve grocery is but one of 
the changes brought about by the evo- 
lution of retailing from bulk to pack- 
aged goods. In these stores the pack- 
age must sell itself. 

The effectiveness of this form of ad- 
vertising has been shown by the product 
of another branch of the food industry. 
The product itself must be kept in the 
refrigerator, but in each store a display 
of dummy packages was placed on a 
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counter. This retail counter display has : 


built distribution from a small area in 
one city to practically nationwide sale 
within less than a year. 


The label on the can is more of an 
introduction to the purchaser, perhaps, 
than any other part of the container, 
but all parts of the container contribute 
to the first impression. A well designed 
label with a background of dirty, rusty 
or badly etched tinplate makes a poor 
appeal to the consumer. A dirty, rusty 
or discolored can may convey the im- 
pression of a poorly made product. 

Rusty cans easily can be avoided. 
Commercial tinplate manufacture in- 
sures a satisfactory tin coating over the 
iron base. Rusty cans usually result 
from improper handling of the cans. 
Rust may occur from excessive cooling 
to such a temperature that the cooling 
water will not evaporate from the cans 
before rust is formed. As a general 
rule, cooling until the can contents are 
between 90 and 100 degs. Fahr. per- 
mits sufficiently rapid evaporation of 
water from the surface of the can. 


Labeling to Catch Consumer’s Eye. 


Rust is sometimes caused by “sweat- 
ing”. Condensate will form on cold 
cans brought into warm rooms. Such 
changes from cold storage to warm 
rooms should be avoided whenever pos- 
sible. Warehouses should be heated 
and ventilated properly so that con- 
densate will not form on the cans at 
any time. 

One often sees badly etched cans due 
to use of excess alkali for removing 
grease. The use of a hot lye bath to 
remove grease from cans after process- 
ing is out of date. The modern meat 
canner has clean, grease free retorts 
and washes the grease from the cans 
immediately after closing them. If they 
are washed at this point, sufficient 
cleaning is often secured by hot water 
alone, or by very mild alkaline solution. 
Among the mild alkalis that can be used 
are sodium metasilicate and the sodium 
phosphates. These mild alkalis do not 
etch the plate, since very little is needed 
to clean the cans before they are proc- 
essed. An automatic machine for wash- 
ing the cans can be installed in the line 
immediately after the closing machine 
and will occupy little space. With rea- 
sonable care in production and distri- 
bution the can will reach the consumer 
in a clean, bright condition. 

_. The label should be designed to tell 
its story to the purchaser at a glance. 
It should incorporate a design to catch 
the eye of the purchaser and im- 
mediately identify the product. Printed 
descriptions and instructions should be 
clearly stated and as briefly as possible. 

A label designed for a tall can is not 
adapted to a low can of large diameter. 
Large diameter cans often can be bet- 
ter displayed if the label is placed on 
the top of the can. Likewise, instruc- 
tions for preparation of the product 
may be placed to advantage on the top 
of the can where the consumer will see 
them at the time the can is opened. 
If part of the label is to be placed on 
the top of the can, the best. appearance 
is secured by lithographing on the plate 
before the end is formed, since the 
beads and panels of the end profile in- 
terfere with application of a paper label. 

Labels may also be lithographed on 
the body of the can, and as a package 
the can should be suited to the con- 
sumer’s needs and convenience. 
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Selecting the Container. 

Quantity of product in the package 
should be such that only one package 
need be opened for one meal. A sav- 
ings will no doubt result from standard- 
ization of meat cans, but in planning 
standardization, the capacity desired by 
the consumer should considered as 
well as adaptability of size and shape 
for economical production. 


Before the product is eaten the con- 
sumer must open the can. Much has 
been said about can openers and the 
need for a really good one. There are 
several very satisfactory openers avail- 
able that make a clean cut and permit 
removal of the entire end of the can for 
easy emptying of the contents. Most 
of the meat canner’s products are of a 
type that can be packed in key open 
scored cans. 


Just as a suggestion, the selection 
of suitable size and shape of can for 
a particular product may have a sales 
advantage. The selection of the proper 
shape of can is a complicated, individual 
problem involving questions of manu- 
facture, production and merchandising. 
Some thought of suitability of container 
for a particular B pon song may pay divi- 
dends in increased sales. In some cases 
the use of a distinctive shape has an 
advantage. 


The can as a package will protect 
the meat product and deliver it to the 
consumer in the best of condition if 
reasonable care is taken in production, 
storage and shipment. As a package, 
the can should aid in the sale of the 
product. Its aid in sales will come from 
presenting a well designed, clean, bright 
package to the purchaser in the store 
and from adaptation of the package to 
the consumer’s need and convenience. 


a 
CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago at the close of business March 
31, 1932, as reported by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Mar. 31, Feb. 29, Mar. 31, 
1932. 1932. 1981. 
Mess pork, new, 
made _ since 
Oct. 
bris. 
All kinds of bar- 
reled 
bris. 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. 1, 
*31, Ibs. 
Other kinds of 
lard, Ibs. .... 14,548,221 
D.S. clear bellies, 


19,783,411 
13,368,411 


14,840,371 


made previous 
to Oct. 1, 31, 


Ibs. 
D. S. rib bellies, 

made _ since 

in ..3,. Se. 

| eee 2,239,343 
Extra short clear 


62,000 
2,212,855 


Ibs 


"31, x 19,100 
Short clear sides, 


5,000 

. 38,697,313 
264,039 

. $3,049 047 

... 82,075,581 

; Ibs. 30,687,859 


3,594,911 


wel, 


898 
36,588,860 


31,222,036 
28,415,215 


33,932,110 
26,963,718 


17,685,117 
131,280 
11,592,255 


14,589,736 
208,322 
12,192,996 


. 15,776,218 
"424,020 


Other cuts of : 
9,800,897 


meats, Ibs. .. 





Total cut 
meats, Ibs...144,648,280 146,585,698 149,907,614 
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MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner,) 
Memphis, Tenn., March 30, 1932, 


Cottonseed meal market opened 
strong today, with April selling at 
$12.65. After the first call, however, 
prices gave way, and April sold back 
to $12.50. May sold at $12.60. The 
market remained at about this basis 
until the close, when prices became 
strong again. September sold on close 
at $13.50, against $13.25 bid yesterday, 
Prices have advanced 60@75c in the 
past two days, which at the present 
low prices is a very good fluctuation. 

Conditions appear to be bullish 
There has been a better demand for 
actual meal, and shipments on March 
contracts have been satisfactory. Legs 
pessimism seems to exist in comm 
markets today, as cotton and grain 
were higher. On the other hand, mill 
feed market was inclined to be weak, 

Cotton seed market, with the excep- 
tion of activity in the current month 
was inclined to be dull, with little 
change in values. April, however, was 
bid up $1.00 over the bid price yester- 
day, and September advanced 25c 
ton. The seed movement has fallen off 
materially in this territory, but it is 
understood that there is quite a good 
movement in the Southeast, where seed 
has been withheld from the market 
during the winter. Market closed strong, 

Res 


P. & G. MARCH TONNAGE HIGH, 


Tonnage sales of Procter & Gamble 
for the nine months ended March 81 are 
expected to show a decline of 5 per cent 
from those of the like period a year 
ago, with March of this year above the 
average, Col. William Cooper Procter 
pointed out in a _ recent letter to 
stockholders. Production schedules, he 
said, had been maintained without 
undue accumulation of finished 
ucts. Inventories, including raw mate 
rials and finished goods, are expected 
to be normal by June 30 next. Col. 
Procter also pointed out that in view of 
the company’s financial position the 
regular quarterly dividend on common 
stock to be paid May 16 is expected to 
be declared at a meeting of directors 
to be held April 12. 

ee 


MARGARINE EXPORTS. 


Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during February, 1932, 
were 42,594 Ibs., according to the U. 8 


Department of Agriculture, compared 
with 45,241 lbs. during the same 
last year. Exports for the first two 
months of 1932 were 86,236 Ibs., com- 
pared with 100,656 lbs. during the same 
period of 1931. 

——&e—_ — 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
March 1, 1932, to March 80, 193% 
totaled 17,511,491 Ibs.; tallow, none 
greases, none; stearine, 53,200. 

——o—— 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, March 30, 1982.—(BY ’ 


Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 238 6d; | 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 218. — 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade More Active—Undertone Weak— 
New Season’s Lows Established— 
Cash Trade Moderate—Crude Barely 
Steady—Lard at New Lows—Weath- 
er Fairly Satisfactory. 


The outstanding feature in the cot- 
ton oil situation the past week was 
gme increase in the turnover in 
futures, and another slump to new low 
levels for the season. At no time was 
there any particular rallying power in 
evidence, and although there were small 
recoveries at times, oil appeared to come 
out on the rallies and meet with limited 
support. This made for a weak under- 
tone. 

Depressing factors were the con- 
tinued heaviness in the lard market, 
where new season’s low levels were also 
made, and persistent complaints of 
quietness in cash oil and compound 
trade. There were no outstanding op- 
erations in oil. Commission house trade 
was fairly well mixed. While profes- 
sionals covered) at times on the develop- 
ment of rallying tendencies in the out- 
side markets, they appeared to have put 
out their lines again as soon as oil 
showed a tendency to sag. 

There was considerable switching 
from May to the later positions, par- 
ticularly from May to July at 20 points, 
May to Sept. at 30 points and May to 
October at 35 points. A leading house, 
credited with carrying a large long line 
of futures, was on both sides of the 
market, but no important liquidation 
was evident from that quarter. A little 
slling had the appearance of hedges, 
but this volume was not large. On the 
other hand, there was some buying on 
resting orders and scattered profit tak- 
ing on the breaks, but there was ve 
little evidence of any particular ne 
buying power. 

Drop in Consumption Expected. 

The action of the lard market, in view 
of smaller hog arrivals, was quite dis- 
turbing to the longs in oil. This was 
particularly true in view of the relative 
cheapness of lard and the lack of de- 
velopment of any particular strength- 
ening factor within the oil market it- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


self. Considerable was heard relative 
to compound being held at levels too 
high to compete with lard. There were 
also complaints that oil prices were out 
of line with allied commodities. The 
point was also made that, on the basis 
of former calculations, oil should be 
worth half the price of cotton and that 
the oil market was %c to le a pound 
too high. 

There is little question but that the 
supply and demand position of the mar- 
ket is most unsatisfactory, and this is 
not expected to improve in the March 
Government statistics, due the early 
part of April. The average guess is 
that March consumption will not run 
much over 200,000 bbls., against 289,000 
bbls. last year. If this is true, there 
is little likelihood of much if any reduc- 
tion in the visible stocks. A reduction 
in stocks is dependent, to a great ex- 
tent, on seed arrivals during March. 

In this connection, advices from the 
South were that the recent movement 
of seed, caused by late picked cotton, 
appears to be over, and that mills are 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., March 31, 1932.— 
Cotton oil markets developed decided 
weakness today due to freer movement 
of seed and declines in New Orleans 
and New York futures. Crude was bare- 
ly steady at 244c Ib. for Texas and 2%c 
lb. for Valley. Bleachable is dull at 
3.45c lb. loose New Orleans. Demand 
is moderate, but may increase on fur- 
ther recessions of 4@4é6c lb. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., March 31, 1932.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 2%c lb.; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$12.25; loose cottonseed hulls, $1.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., March 31, 1932.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 25gc Ib.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $13.00; hulls, $5.00; mill run 
linters, .65@3c. 


‘whole fairly sati 


returning to their accumulated stocks. 
Stocks of seed at concentrating points 
are said to be sufficient to e care 
of mill operations for some time to 
come, and the demand for seed is b 

no means urgent. On the other hand, 
offerings are very light, as is usual at 
this season of the year. 

Crude at Season’s Low. 


There was some trading in crude oil 
in the Southeast and Valley at the 3c 
level, the lowest point of the season. 
Buyers were inclined to back away from 
further offerings at that figure, reduc- 
ing bids to 2%c. 

The weather in the South was show- 
ery at times the past week, but on the 

8 on Bes Climatic con- 
ditions are attracting more attention, 
as the certainty of a large oil carryover 
becomes more apparent as the season 
draws to a close. 

COCOANUT OIL—No particular ac- 
tivity was disclosed in this market. Buy- 
ers and sellers appeared to be apart 
in their ideas. The undertone was bare- 
ly steady. At New York, bulk oil was 
quoted at 35c and tanks at 3%c, but 
it was intimated that those prices could 
be shaded on firm bids. At the Pa- 
cific Coast, tanks were barely steady at 
3% @3%e. 

CORN OIL—Operations were on a 
fair scale for a time, the market easing 
to 3%c sales f.o.b. Chicago. Conditions 
were quieter later, and the market was 
about steady. Prices were quoted at 
3% @3 4c f.0o.b. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Aside from rou- 
tine interest, the market was a slow 
affair. Tanks at New York were quoted 
at 3%c; f.o.b. western mills, 3c. 

PALM OIL—Very quiet conditions 
appeared to rule in this quarter, with 
no pressure from first hands. Consum- 
ing demand was small. The undertone 
was about steady, the market apparent- 
ly awaiting developments in tallow. At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
3%c; shipment Nigre, 3c; spot Lagos, 
3%c; shipment Lagos, 35%c; 12% per 
cent acid for shipment, 34%c; 20 per 
cent softs, 3.45c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—With con- 
suming demand at low ebb, the market 
was barely steady but owing to a lack 
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Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
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selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 
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of cables, shipment oil at New York 
was nominally quoted at 3.75c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market 
ruled quiet and easier. Spot foots at 
New York were quoted at 4%@5c; 
shipment foots, 4% @5%c. 

a OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL — Demand appeared 
quite moderate, but prices were steadily 
held. Buyers’ tanks, f.o.b. southern 
mills, were quoted at 3%%c. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil at New York was rather slow, 
and prices were barely steady with 
futures. Southeast and Valley crude, 
3e last sale, and quoted 2% @3c; Texas, 
nominal. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, March 25, 1932. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 


Saturday, March 26, 1932. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 


Monday, March 28, 1932. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


400 

416 

429 

1 424 424 424 ere 

425 430 

1 485 4385 428 433 

Sales, including switches, 8 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 2%@3c. 


Tuesday, March 29, 1932. 


390 

395 

414 

420 

424 

428 

430 

including switches, 28 

tracts. Southeast crude, 2% @3c. 
Wednesday, March 30, 1932. 


Seow 


Se eer e & 


Sales, including switches, 
tracts. Southeast crude, 2% @3c. 
Thursday, March 31, 1932. 
350 a. 
375 370 a 
391 388 a 
404 403 a 


414 405 a 








Later markets on this page. 








JAN. MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in January, 
1932 with comparisons: 

Per capita * 
Consumption, consumption. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
BEEF AND VEAL. 
., 1932 
», 1931 
PORK AND LARD. 
., 1932 
-, 1981 Y 
MUTTON. 
., 1982 64,000,000 
», 1931 58,000,000 
TOTAL MEAT CONSUMPTION. 
| eat: 1,098, 000,000 
ai. cae 1,102,000,000 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products are quiet and weak. 
Lard dipped to new lows on hedge sell- 
ing liquidation and absence of support 
other than from shorts. Hog run mod- 
erate; cash trade fair. Outside weak- 
ness was a factor. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is active and weak, mak- 
ing new lows on increased pressure 
liquidation, weakness in lard and quiet 
cash trade. Crude is at new lows. 
Southeast and Valley, 2%c sales; Texas, 
25ec bid. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

May, $3.75 sale; July, $3.89@3.93; 
Aug., $3.95@4.08; Sept., $4.03@4.08; 
Oct., $4.05@4.12; Nov., $4.10@4.15. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

May, $3.60@3.75; July, $3.75@4.00; 
Aug., $3.85@4.10; Sept., $3.90@4.08; 
Oct., $3.90@4.12; Nov., $4.00@4.20. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 2%c f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 4c. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, April 1, 1932. — Lard, 
prime western, $5.00@5.10; middle 
western, $4.85@4.95; city, 4%4c; refined 
continent, 544c; South American, 5c; 
Brazil kegs, 6%4c; compound, 6@6%c. 


a 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended March 26, 1932, amounted 
to 7,852 metric tons, compared with 
8,068 metric tons last week, and 6,610 
metric tons for the same period last 
year. 








Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 


If a buyer makes Wc per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $37.50. 


If he makes 4c a pound 
on acar, he has made $75.00. 


The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as 1c a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 

If you get THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 


SERVICE you know the market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 

A fractional saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
an entire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this coupon and send 














it. with your name address to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETs, 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner,) 


Liverpool, April 1, 1932—Hams ang 
picnics in fair demand, pure refined 
lard slow, square shoulders negligible 
General market quiet, although some 
trading out of consigned stocks. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 71s; hams, long 
cut, 80s; shoulders, square, none; pic. 
nics, 51s; short backs, 64s; bellies, clear, 
52s; Canadian, 52s; Cumberlands, 46s; 
Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 39s. 


ee Nite 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES, 


The demand at Hamburg for refined 
lard was medium, and other business 
was decidedly weaker, according to 
cabled reports to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce for the week ended March 
26, 1932. Prices per 100 kilos: fatbacks 
10/12 lbs. $14.75; 12/14 lbs. $15.37; 
14/16 lbs. $17.50. Other prices remain 
the same as last week. Receipts of lard 
for the week were 1,558 metric tons, 
of which 72 metric tons were from 
Denmark, and 1,486 metric tons from 
the United States. 

Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 107,000 
at a top Berlin price of 8.87c a bb, 
compared with 98,000 at 10.47c a lb, 
for the same week of last year. 

Rotterdam market demand was dull, 
prices decreasing slightly. Prices per 
100 kilos: extra oleo oil, $15.60; prime 
oleo oil, $13.80; refined lard, $138.40, 
Other prices remained the same as last 
week. 

The market at Liverpool showed little 
alteration. Stocks were light and prices 
steady. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 15,300 for the 
week, as compared with 14,900 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending March 23, was 
134,200 as o¢mpared with 123,000 head 
for the corrésponding week of last year. 


Ye 
MARCH MEAT TRADE. 


A good demand for hams and other 
smoked meats featured the meat trade 
during March, according to a review 
of the livestock and meat situation by 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 

The fresh pork trade fluctuated dur- 
ing the month. Prices rose sharply i 
Chicago, when the storm in the ea 
part of the month curtailed receipts 
and the lower temperatures encouraged 
the eating of more pork. ‘ 

Bacon is now wholesaling at prices 
from one-third to one-half lower than 
a year ago, and more than one-quarter 
below the pre-war level. 


-* Supplies of dressed beef were rele 


tively light, and prices showed a 
ual improvement after the first week 
in the month. 
There was a good demand for dresséd 
lamb, and prices increased. 
Demand for lard was fairly good, bit 
the price remained at a very low 
The export trade was quiet. 
There was ‘a relatively small volume 
of sales of wool, and prices dec 
some extent. The pickled skin 
improved slightly. 
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ave money... 


ship sausage 


in this newer, 
cheaper way 


by using the 


Michigan Alkali Companys 
SOLID <ARBON DIOXIDE 


Pe 


By using the Michigan 
Alkali Company’s Solid 
Carbon Dioxide you 
can ship mixed lots of 
sausage in corrugated 
cardboard or fiber con- 
tainers at less cost and 
in better condition 
than that obtained by 
the use of water ice. 


@ Furthermore, the amount of Solid 
Carbon Dioxide necessary to refrigerate 
abarrel of 150 to 200 pounds of fresh 
meat is only 1-12th to 1-16th the 
weight of the total shipment. 


The resultant saving is 
immediately apparent, whether you ship to 
warehouses or direct to retail points. Constant 
temperature is maintained, and five pounds 
ofthe Michigan Alkali Company’s Solid Carbon 
Dioxide will do the same job as 100 pounds 
of water ice—and do it more efficiently. Use 
the coupon for further information. 


The Michigan Alkali Company's 
SOLID €<ARBON DIOXIDE 
is the Ideal Refrigerant 


Use the coupon for a 
comprehensive, illus- 
toons 
sing the general use 
of Solid Carbon Diox- 
ideand telling graph- 
ically how its use can 


THE MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen; Will you kindly send me, 


without any obligation on my part, 
your booklet on Solid Carbon Dioxide. 


extend your markets 
and opportunities 
save you money. 
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NEW 


End-Indication Scale 
for Packing Bacon, Sausage, etc. 


Actual weight indica- 
tion reflected by mir- 
ror; apparent indica- 
tion when chart is 
viewed from end of 
scale: 
This photograph illustrates 
the extreme accuracy ob- 
tained by reading the 
weight indication of this 
scale from the mirror in- 
stead of directly from the 
chart. The photograph was 
taken from about the same 
angle as an attendant views 
the mirror or chart, when 
working at the end of the 
scale. Note how the mir- 
ror reflects the weight in- 
dication exactly as it is— 
rather than as it appears 
to be, when the chart is 
Uviewed from this angle. 


PROTECTS SLENDER 
MARGINS OF PROFIT 


The Fairbanks Precision Scale shown here provides the food 
industry with an end-indication scale which retains all of 
the simplicity and extreme accuracy of a side-indication 
scale. It was especially designed for checking weights when 
packing bacon, sausage and similar commodities. Note how 
the mirror at the top of the scale reflects the correct reading 
of the chart to the attendant working at the end of the scale. 
Weighing is done faster—and more accurately. There is no 
temptation to the attendant to call it “close enough.” The 
quick-acting pointer registers without wavering or “jiggling.” 
Variations to 1/32 of an ounce are quickly indicated and 
easily read. Small errors in weight are made to look big. 
Protect slender margins of profit from these small errors. 
Multiplied by constant repetition they soon make big losses. 
Eliminate them with the lasting accuracy that Fairbanks 
construction assures. Write for complete details about this 
and other Fairbanks Precision Scales that are saving time 
and money in the food industry. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


And 40 principal cities—a service station at each house 


Fairbanks Scales 


5657—SA 24.84 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
¥ Economics. ) ot 


Chicago, Ill., March 31, 1932. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Medium weight and weighty fed 
steers, also meager supply choice long 
yearlings, steady, early declines having 
been regained on closing trade; com- 
mon grade light steers, about steady; 
medium to good kinds, 25c lower. Ex- 
treme top weighty steers, $8.10; light 
offerings, $8.15; mixed steers and heif- 
ers, $7.50; best light heifers, $6.65; 
most weighty steers, $6.50@7.50, these 
bringing a substantial premium over 
comparable light offerings; bulk fed 
steers and yearlings, $5.00@7.00. Gen- 
eral she stock market, unevenly 25@50c 
lower, moStly 25c down; killing quality 
plain all week; bulls, 15@25c lower; 
vealers, weak to 50c lower. The latter 
uncovered a new low for the present 
century when strictly choice shipper 
calves sold at $6.00; medium to good 
light offerings, $4.00@4.50; throwouts, 
$2.00@2.50. 

HOGS—Compared with one week 
ago: Market 15@25c lower after to- 
day’s 10@15c recovery; pigs, 25@35c 
off. Shipping orders were light through- 
out; receipts smallest of season. Week’s 
top, $4.60, paid Monday; closing top, 
$4.40; late bulk 170 to 210 lbs., $4.25 
4.40; 220 to 250 Ibs., $4.10@4.25; 260 
to 300 lbs., $3.95@4.10; 310 to 350 lbs., 
$3.85@3.95; 140 to 160 lbs., $4.15@4.35; 
pigs, $3.65@4.00; packing sows, $3.385@ 
3.50; smooth sorts, to $3.75. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Market generally steady to 25c higher, 
choice lambs sharing advance late to- 
day, following considerable earlier top- 
heaviness. Closing bulks follow: Bet- 


ter grade wooled lambs, $6.75@7.25, in- 
cluding 105-Ilb. Colorados at inside fig- 


ure; others averaging 98 lbs., $7.00. 
Big weight lambs more numerous than 
earlier in season; week’s top, 7.40, paid 
early and again at close; desirable clip- 
pers, $6.00@6.40; unfinished woolskins, 
$6.25@6.65; throwouts, $5.00@5.50; fat 
ewes, $3.50@4.00; few $4.25; odd lots 
native spring lambs, $8.00@9.00, aver- 
aging mostly 40 to 56 lbs. 
———e-—_— 


ST. LOUIS 
(Reported by V,_ 8. Bureas of Agricultural 
East St. Louis, Mar. 31, 1932. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers sold steady to 25c lower; 
mixed yearlings and heifers, mostly 50c 
lower, with some low priced kinds off 
less; cows, 50c lower; low cutters, 25c 
lower; bulls, 15@25c lower; vealers, 
$2.00 lower. Steers, averaging 1,265 
Ibs., scored a top of $6.75; best year- 
ling steers, $6.25, with bulk of all steers 
$5.00@6.25 and most good steers $6.15 
@6.65. Top mixed yearlings brought 
$6.25, and best straight heifers $5.65, 
with bulk of good mixed and heifers 
$5.25@5.75, and most medium fleshed 
kinds $4.50@5.00. Most cows sold from 
$3.00@3.75; top, $4.50. Low cutters 
grouped at $1.50@2.00. Vealers scored 
a top of $7.00 early in the week, clos- 
ing at $6.00. Best medium bulls, $3.15. 

HOGS—Porker prices declined 20@ 
30c during the week under review, all 
classes sharing the losses. Top price 
dropped to $4.25 on Thursday, bulk of 
130- to 260-lb. weights winding up at 
$4.00@4.25; sows, $3.25@3.50. 

SHEEP—After considerable fluctua- 
tion, sheep house values finished mostly 
steady for the week. Fat lambs topped 
at $7.25, with bulk $6.25@7.00; clipped 
lambs, mostly $6.25@6.50; spring 
— $8.00@9.25; fat ewes, $3.00@ 
4.00. 
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Old Hashioned Safety 


with 


Modern Service 


The Nation’s Oldest .and Largest 


Livestock Buying Organization 





Service Department, 1315 H S8t., N. W., Washingten, D. o— 
. B. Heinemann, Mgr. 





LIVE STOCK BUYING ORGANIZAT: LON 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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KANSAS CITY 


Re: d by U.*S. Bureau of Agricul 
(Reported by ns gticultural 


Kansas City, Kan., March 31, 1932. 

CATTLE—A rather sluggish dresseq 
beef market in the East was responsi- 
ble for a weaker undertone in the liye 


trade, and most of the more desirable 
grades of fed steers and yearlings are 
weak to 25c lower, while ‘the lower 
grades held at around steady levels as 
compared with a week ago. Choice 
offerings were scarce, and the week’s 
top rested at $7.50 on best heavies, 
while the bulk of the fed arrivals were 
of quality to sell from $5.25@6.50. Light 
mixed yearlings and fed heifers closed 
steady to 25c lower, but all grades of 
cows were scarce, and steady prices 
were maintained. Bulls held steady, 
and vealers are steady to strong, with 
selected kinds selling from $6.00@7.00, 
HOGS—Some unevenness featured 
the hog trade, but as a rule the 
tendency was toward lower levels, 
Values dropped under the $4.00 mark 
for the first time since the second 
of March. Closing levels are 20@25e 
below a week ago, with the late top at 
$3.95 on best 180- to 210-Ib. weig! 
Late sales of 170 to 250 Ibs. bulked at 
$3.85 and $3.90, while most of the 260 
to 380 lbs. ranged from $3.55@3.80, 
Underweights were rather scarce and 
140- to 160-Ib. averages sold from $3.65 
@3.85. Packing sows, $3.15@3.40. 
Ries, gud _ van were 
sharply higher a’ e week’s ope 
and choice fed wooled lambs sant 
$7.00 for the week’s top. Since then 
trading has been extremely draggy, and 
a part of the advance was erased, leay- 
ing final prices around 25c over last 
week’s close. Most of the more desir- 
able fed offerings cleared from $6.50@ 
6.70. Native and Texas springers 
cleared from $8.00@8.25. Mature sheep 
were scarce and are 25@50c_ higher, 
with fat ewes selling from $3.75@4.25. 


wchcilletiti 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., March 31, 1932. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
sold slowly on most days during the 
week. Prices ruled weak to easiet, 
with current prices barely steady to 26¢ 
lower than the close of the pe 
week. Weighty steers held about 
steady. She stock closed the week 
steady to 25c lower, light heifers of 
most. Bulls and vealers are steady to 
weak. Choice weighty steers, 1,434 
sold at $8.00, and yearlings, 1,021 lbs, 
at $7.50. 

HOGS—Losses in_ the fresh pork 
trade tended to curtail shipping inquity, 
and the general trend to hog values 
was lower. Loss for the period was 
10@20c. Thursday’s top, $4.00, paid om 
180-lb. weights, with following bulks: 
160- to 250-lb. selections, $3.75@ 
250 to 350 Ibs., $3.60@3.80; 140 to I 
ibe, $3.65@3.85; packing sows, $3. 
3.35. 


SHEEP—Uneven distribution of sup 
lies resulted in weakness on sla’ 
ambs, and comparisons Thursday Wit 

Thursday show values generally ll 
15¢c lower. Matured sheep held 
steady. Thursday’s bulk fed 


lambs sold $6.40@6.60; top, $6.75; goo! 
and choice ewes, $3.25@4.00. eS 
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SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by U. 8. at of Agricultural 
Sioux City, Ia., March 31, 1982. 

CATTLE—Slaughter steer, yearling 
and she stock values worked to strong 
to 25c higher levels under light re- 
ceipts. A few good to choice yearlings 
made $7.00@7.25, good heavy beeves 
sold up to $6.75, and most short feds 
turned at $5.00@6.50. Load lots of 
choice light heifers reached $6.25, and 
beef cows bulked at $3.25@3.75. Bulls 
and vealers ruled firm, as medium bulls 
sold $3.00 down, and all interests paid 
up to $7.00 for best vealers. 

HOGS—Steadily falling pork prices 
were a bearish factor aiding the 15@25c 
sump in hog values the past week, 
which sent quotations toward the sea- 
son’s low. Most 160 to 220 lbs. moved 
late at $3.70@3.85; extreme late top, 
$3.90; 280 to 350 Ibs. turned largely at 
$3.60@3.75. Packing sows shared 15c 
of the loss, and the late bulk sold $3.25 
@3.35. 

SHEEP—Early gains were lost de- 

ite light receipts, and fat lambs sold 
Tet steady with a week ago. The 
late bulk of good to choice slaughter 
offerings made $6.50@6.65; late top, 
$6.65; week’s top, $7.15. Aged sheep 
remained firm, as most of the offerings 
brought $3.25@3.75; few, $3.90. 


a 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by by BE mo of Agricultural 
St. Joseph, Mo., March 31, 1932. 

CATTLE—Most classes worked low- 
er the first two days and then recov- 
ered most of the loss. Final prices on 
steers and yearlings weak to 15c lower, 
with extremes 25c under a week ago. 
In between grade light cattle showed 
most loss. Good 1,400-lb. steers topped 
at $7.00; bulk steers and yearlings, 
$5.00@6.00; light mixed and heifer 
yearlings, $4.25@5.50; choice 700-lb. 
heifers, $6.25. Beef cows are steady to 
25e lower; cutter grades, steady; veal- 
ers, 50c lower; killing calves, un- 
changed; bulk beef cows, $3.00@4.00; 
cutter grades, $1.50@2.50; bulls, $2.50 


@3.00; top vealers late, $6.00; killing 10931 


calves, mostly $3.50@4.50. 

HOGS—The hog top dropped below 
$4.00 for the first time since the first 
two days of the month. The top then 
was $3.90, the same as today. Market 
is 25@35c under a week ago, with bulk 
of hogs, 250 Ibs. and less, $3.75@3.85; 











Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 
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= os 300 lbs., $3.65@3.75; sows, $3.15 


SHEEP—Very dull trading charac- 
terized the lamb market, and at a late 
hour Thursday the market was dead- 
locked, with selling interests holding 
best lambs at $7.00. Market for the 
week has not changed appreciably up to 
this time. Bulk of fed lambs sold yes- 
terday at $6.60@6.85, and indications 
were that about the same range would 
apply today. 


ST. PAUL 
(By U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 
So. St. Paul, Minn., March 30, 1932. 


CATTLE—In line with most outside 
markets, slaughter cattle have worked 
unevenly 25@50c lower, with trade to- 
day slow at the decline. Better steers 
scored at $6.00@6.50, bulk of the crop 
centering at $5.00@6.00. Beef cows 
cleared at $3.00@3.75; heifers, $3.75@ 
5.00; cutters, $1.75@2.50; bulls, $2.25@ 
2.75. Vealers dropped back to the 
year’s low time, selling at $3.00@5.50 
for medium to choice grades. 

HOGS—Hog prices worked unevenly 
35@45c lower on light and under- 
weights; medium and heavy butchers, 
15@30c lower; packing sows, steady to 
10c off. Better 140- to 220-lb. weights 
today cashed’ at $3.85@3.90; 220- to 
260-lb. averages, $3.60@3.85; heavier 
weights, to $3.50. Packing sows sold 
at $3.25@3.40, pigs centering at $3.60; 
strongweights, to $3.75. 

SHEEP—Little change is evident in 
the sheep house, where choice fed lambs 
sold today at $7.00; good to choice na- 
tives, $6.50; medium grades, $5.00@ 
5.75; throwouts, $4.00@4.50; slaughter 
ewes, $2.00@3.50. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Mar. 26, 1932: 











At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Mar. 26..... 165,000 474,000 343,000 
Previous week ........+- 55,000 494, 369,000 
BE ii iisiicwishecc sade 201,000 534,000 359,000 
SE csc cuctarcdinsdoceted 191,000 586, 423,000 
ME daviedeke vesepneeaes ,000 681,000 279,000 
SUR iS ast Rie ceeceraaees 188,000 765,000 281,000 








Hogs at 11 markets: 
Wek OnGel Mer, Boe koe ccidsccscesccuesves 396,000 
Previous week 
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TE oo cupedenehebeocstese see cotedscneboney 

BEE, oS bveddahee sos vee csvcecsneshesececeeen 581,000 

FE NisWesess nustecns thai veetesseoddenetve 8, 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 

Week ended Mar. 26..... 126, 350,000 220,000 

Previous week .......... 115,000 357,000 228,000 

BOE Sin divest oeKs ve 00 om 160,000 419,000 260,600 

MEY bisa Was ERawex bec eere 144, 459,000 315, 

BE Cues plceacdonekinws 157,000 511,000 200, 

BE cewaebs 24h dea ceenee 145,000 591,000 196,000 














FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. &. Berean of Agrioniiarsl 


Des Moines, Ia., March 31, 1932. 

Storm conditions and bad roads ac- 
counted for the lightest week-end hog 
receipts in recent months at 21 concen- 
tration yards and 7 packing plants in 
Iowa and Minnesota. Receipts were 
fairly heavy after Monday and evi- 
denced some month-end liquidation. 
Compared with a week ago: Prices 
mostly 15@25c lower; late bulk of 170- 
to 220-Ib. weights, $3.70@3.90; few long 
haul loads, to $4.00; 230- to 260-Ib. 
weights, $3.55@3.80; 270- to 300-lb. av- 
erages, $3.40@3.65; sows,, $3.00@3.35. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 7 


packing plants for the week ended 
March 31: 

This Last 

week. week. 
Friday, March 25.............. 25,500 10,600 
Saturday, March 26............ 11,100 18,600 
Monday,’ March 28............. 18,900 40,600 
Tuesday, March 29............. 10,100 —_7,000 
Wednesday, March 30.......... 20,900 17,800 
Thursday, March 31............ 22,700 31,000 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage, nor fills. 


iatilptiinins 
HOG WEIGHTS ‘AND COSTS. 


The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for February, 1932, 
with comparisons, by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics: 

—1962,— —1981.— —1982.— —1961. — 


Per er er Per 

Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 
CHICAGO. 

.. 230 $4.00 235 $7.65 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 


; 223 $4.07 213 $7.84 
Feb. .. 233 $3.89 237 $7.06 220 $3.95 207 $7.34 
SOME s0. sae cous 237 Brae 206 $6.58 

KANSAS CITY OMAHA. 
Jan. .. 241 $3.75 236 $7.44 230 $3.62 250 $7.33 
Feb. .. 241 $3.69 232 $6.84 231 $3.58 251 $6.58 
WOE is ote: wire 228 $6.16 ... cece 255 $5.73 
ST. PAUL. FT. WORTH. 
Jan. .. 209 $3.70 257 $7.30 218 $4.88 211 $7.72 
Feb - 210 $3.60 234 $6.64 220 13 211 $7.13 
ROE: vice: eats 230 $5.52 ... .... 211 $6.65 


paar Ae 
CANADIAN HOG SLAUGHTER. 


Inspected slaughter of hogs in Can- 
ada during January, 1932, amounted to 
263,785 head, as compared with slaugh- 
terings of 165,902 head during January, 
1931. Average weight was 193 Ibs. 


comes 
URUGUAY CATTLE SLAUGHTER. 


Uruguay cattle slaughter during Jan- 
uary, 1932, totaled 80,688 head, accord- 
ing to official reports. 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 

















Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 

















L. H. 


Indiana 








Order Buyer of Live Stock 


MecMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Indianapolis 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Mar. 31, 1932: 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E, ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS.CITY. ST. PAUL. 
ing pigs excluded) : 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch..... $ 4.10@ 4.40 $ 4.00@ 4.25 $ 3.65@ 3.85 $ 3.70@ 3.90 $ 3.75@ 4.00 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 4.20@ 4.40 4.15@ 425 3.80@ 4.00 3.80@ 3.95 3.85@ 4.00 
(180-200 Ibs. -Ch........... 430@ 440 415@ 4.25 3.80@ 4.00 3.80@ 3.95 3.85@ 4.00 
led. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 4.20@ 4.40 410@ 425 3.75@ 3.90 3.80@ 3.95 3.75@ 4.00 
(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch............. 4.10@ 4.30 3.95@ 4.20 3.75@ 3.85 3.75@ 3.90 3.65@ 3.90 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 lbs.) gd-ch.... 3.95@ 4.15 3.90@ 4.05 3.65@ 3.80 3.70@ 3.85 3.55@ 3.80 
Ibs. * 1 eee 3.85@ 4.00 3.75@ 3.90 3.60@ 3.75 3.55@ 3.80 3.50@ 3.65 
Pkg. sows (275-500 lbs.) med-ch. 3.35@ 3.75 3.25@ 3.50 3.20@ 3.35 3.10@ 3.50 3.25@.3.40 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch.. 3.50@ 4.10 3.50@ 410 .......... 3.50@ 3.90 3.60@ 3.90 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 3.93-249 Ibs. 3.99-219 lbs. 3.61-251 Ibs. 3.70-245 Ibs. =... .... 0. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
BN ahceGabebisessscsses ees 7.50@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.50 6.73@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.75 
DEE ccd iesotiacs 6.25@ 7.50 5.75@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.75 6.00@ 7.00 
Medium ....... . 5.25@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.75 4.75@ 6.00 
SED “scknieicakn acts we. 450@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.75 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 
ChOICE ......ccecccccccscecces 7-00@ 8.40 7.00@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.75 
coccccccccccsecccesecces G.25@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
Medium .....cccecceeccesecees 5-25@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.00 
Common .......cceeeceeeeeees 4.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.75 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
DEMNNA covetskudiechdsnaceekss 7.75@ 8.50 7.25@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.75 7 8.00 7.25@ 8.00 
MEE Tekcouusesncsibaewses ona 6.50@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 
Medium ......... cescccceseeee 5.50@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.25 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
Choice .......cccccsecccsecess 7.75@ 8.50 7.23@ 7.75 7.25@ 8.00 7.25@ 8 7.25@ 8.00 
GME. eckuntesssatoscosccacess’ GUOGR TUB CRED 1.95 b256 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 
6.25@ 5.75@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 
5.25@ 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 6.00 
‘ 50@ 4.50@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.25 4.25 5.00 4.25@ 5.25 
3.50@ 3.75@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.25 
4.00@ 4.75 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 5.00 425@ 475 3.75@ 
ccecccccccccccccccccccsee 3-20@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.25 3.25@ 
Com-med, ......sesecccccecess 2.79@ 3.25 2.75@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 2.65@ 
Low cutter and cutter ....... 1.50@ 2.75 125@ 2.75 1.50@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 1.50@ 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
OD, ccscccccccccccccccccss 3.25@ 4.00 3.15@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.75 3.00@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.5 
Cut-med. .....cceceeececceeeee 2-50@ 3.25 2.25@ 3.15 2.25@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 2.25@ 3.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) 
SUS g BRGO a Se ere 5.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 3.00@ 5.50 
eae Boe eee 4.00@ 5.00 2.75@ 4.50 4.00@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.00 2.50@ 3.00 
iscEspurcesveckes see 2.00@ 4.00 2.00@ 2.75 2.00@ 4.00 2.00@ 3.50 1.75@ 2.50 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
OS SA aE ee eAe 4.00@ 4.75 4.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.50 3.00@ 4.00 
Com-med. .......escceseeeeess 2.00@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.50 2.50@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.00 2.00@ 3.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs. 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs. down)—Gd-ch. ...... . 6.75@ 7.35 6.50@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.75 6.00@ 7.00 
5 i a pa igre ++. 6.00@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 4.75@ 5.75 5.00@ 6.U0 
(91-100 Ibs.) —Med-ch. ....... ES SOMME occa cade san). Sosa scwas 5.00@ 7.00 
(All weights)—Common ...... 5.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.75 3.50@ 4.75 4.00@ 5.60 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.) —Med-ch. ....... 5.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.50 3.75@ 5.25  4.00@ 5.50 
EWES: 
(90-120 lbs.)—Med-ch. ....... 3.50@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.25 2.75@ 3.75 
(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ...... 3.00@ 4.25 2.75@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.75 3.00@ 4.00 2.25@ 3.25 
(All weights)—Cul-com. ...... 1.75@ 3.50 1.50@ 3.00 1.50@ 3.00 1.50@ 3.25 1.00@ 2.75 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. GOOD LAMBS. 
; e 2 RED = 3 vb sedans aeaeed 75 $ 8. $13.00 
Leading Canadian centers top live- Montreai 7.65 
. é Winnipeg 8.00 
stock price summary, week ended Mar. MT csi cter seek 878 
24, 1932, with comparisons, reported by Bdmonton 700 
9p ° . Pramoe Albert ......0ss 4.75 y 
Dominion Live Stock Branch: MMR UOT <sactccasccs. 5.73 eth £00 
er 5.50 5.50 sue 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs, 






Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

Mar. 24. week. 19381. 

OO Sey ors $ 6.75 $ 6.75 $ 7.50 
DE Kincece ened anne 6.50 6.40 8.00 
OO EE ees 5.50 5.50 6.50 
EE Jctkadkenéb< in aeaee 5.00 5.00 5.60 
OE re 4.75 5.00 5.50 
PeemOn AMDert ..., 200000 4.25 4.25 5.25 
NO RRS Sa 4.50 5.50 6.00 
DED. sos eden oon coss Seem res 5.50 

VEAL CALVES. 
I, os bras akdeen ti $ 8.50 $ 9.00 $10.50 
Eee 6.00 7.50 7.50 
Winnipeg 6.00 7.00 9.00 
Calgary ... 6.50 6.50 9.00 
Edmonton .... 6.00 7.00 9.00 
Prince Albert 4.50 case 8 
Moose Jaw .. 5.75 7.00 8.00 
Saskatoon ee ee 6.00 7.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 

ae ee $ 5.60 $ 5.60 $ 9.25 
PEE .cdoccneucces ce 5.50 5.90 8.50 
2 SE i ee 4.75 4.50 8.25 
ES Clash ptitewasnad 4.25 4.50 7.35 
Edmonton .............. 4.25 4.25 7.50 
Prince Albert .......... 4.45 4.35 7.75 
NS ares 4. 4.30 7.95 
GS Saree 4.45 4.35 7.85 





*Per head. 


PUT ON GOOD BEHAVIOR. 


The St. Louis boycott case in which 
some 49 live stock commission firms on 
the St. Louis yards were threatened by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
with suspension for 90 days was brought 
to a close by an amendment to the sus- 
pending order which was issued March 
22, 1932.. The amendment refers to 
the order and provides that “the sus- 
pension provision thereof shall not be 
effective so long as the respondents 
affected thereby comply fully, and in 
detail with all, and singular, the pro- 
visions of said order, but upon failure 
of any or all of said respondents so to 
comply, said suspension provision may, 
at the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, become effective immedi- 
ately as to each and every respondent 
so failing.” 





April 2, 1932 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at uu 
centers for the week ended March 26, 1932, with 
comparisons: 




















Cor, 
Prev. week, 
week 1981, 
CNBR .n.0c scecndecestave 2 23,119 20,593 
Kansas City 13, 15,81¢ 
Ek seecex 14,689 21,148 
East St. Louis 12,787 13,238 
St. Joseph 5,729 6,899 
Sioux City 5,953 7,468 
Wichita . 1,905 2319 
Fort Worth 4,286 © 4,988 
Philadelphia 1,855 1,488 
Indianapolis 1 1,587 1,408 
New York & Jersey City. 8,249 8,237 8,900 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,664 3,409 3,196 
Se 3,073 3,45 3.310 
DOMVOR oc cnccccccsicces 2,068 2,282 1,993 
WY cdeccenchiiveeaes 106,489 102,887 112,855 
HOGS. 
CHICAZO ...svccccccccveee 94,255 70,284 942 
ee OG, chs ose cep at 15,232 14,219 a 
NEE. oceus vavncecvsess 45,223 39,803 
East St. Louis.......... 32,160 34,8038 28,018 
St. Joseph ........ce0ee 555 411,774 1482 
MRC ORUES: 5 voce cancccien 25,125 28,140 38, 
SRA ae 10,507 12,177 5,008 
Fort Worth ............. 6,698 6,758 5,067 
Philadelphia ............ 15,303 17,311 14,992 
Indianapolis ............ 13,836 13,354 12,18 
New York & Jersey City. 45,363 48,706 43,536 
Oklahoma City ......... 10,443 9,596 5,058 
Cincinnati ............-. 16,236 14,213 16,648 
BEE Sedu nsqcsexccenys 5,918 8,551 6,755 
I EEE TERE 347,854 329,689 375,000 
SHEEP. 
eee ee 49,767 53,553 34,088 
eee TRE occssecscass 30,355 29,260 30.7% 
SRY 3 55 >eunnse san datane 22,364 27,073 34,187 
East St. Louis .......... 8,040 6,324 8.400 
Bt. Fowmephn ..ccsccscceces 23,221 20,140 22,933 
PC ME ccce sa caeapen 5,688 9,518 12,201 
Ce 2,763 3,142 1,982 
Mort Worth ........e0-. 27,366 26,342 32,932 
Philadelphia ............ 6,780 8,894 5,600 
Indianapolis ............ 1,879 1,967 1,246 
New York & Jersey City. 71,749 84,306 70,520 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,178 5,533 
SEER on dacdeed seus §,22: 5,870 2,401 
ME sna sanepacks cece 4,709 5,337 7,981 
MED... cabndncaahecedes 263,087 287,268 260,895 
—_@——_ 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED, — 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
during January, 1932, based on reports 
from packers representing nearly % 
per cent of the total federal ins 
slaughter, as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, with com- 





parisons: 
—Cattle——- ——-Hogs——_ Sheep and 
lambs 
3 OE 
ip. [tg 
«2 S = a 
HE ERG: 
n SZ As =) B AawHnr @ 
1931 Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pet. Pet, Pet. 
Jan. 50.88 45.91 3.26 55.45 44.20 .35 94.94 5.06 
Feb. 52.47 44.36 3.17 55.38 44.19 .43 96.00 4.00 
Mar. 53.14 43.86 3.00 54.72 44.75 .53 95.24 4.76 
Apr. 56.80 40.12 3.08 52.10 47.34 .56 92.22 1.78 
y 57.86 38.54 3.60 48.25 51.19 .56 92.23 7.7% 
June 58.49 37.73 3.79 43.52 55.84 .64 95.00 491 
July 58.36 37.80 3.84 36.85 62.42 .73 95.75 A 
Aug. 57.82 38.69 3.99 34.11 65.20 .69 94.73 5. 
Sept. 55.15 41.13 3.72 42.52 56.93 .55 95.72 4.28 
Oct. 51.28 44.64 4.08 48.82 50.68 .50 95.11 489 
Nov. 51.00 45.67 3.33 53.12 46.45 .43 95.45 455° 
Dec. 54.10 42.92 2.98 54.11 45.59 .30 96.17 3.8 
Av. 54.75 41.75 3.50 49.91 49.60 .49 94.86 5.14 
1982. 
Jan. 56.04 40.53 3.43 54.07 45.66 .27 97.01 2.90 
a re 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL, 


Inspected hog kill at 9 points during 
week ended Friday, March 25, 1932: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week 
Mar. 25. week. 1931. 
Ce PRE SS EEE eS 95,281 118,909 14,98 
Kansas City, Kan........ 43,707 31,658 Fa 
ES Se ER ce 45,340 46,190 ea 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 49,471 : a 
Sioux City........ RSS: 26,075 28,176 a 
a ae ee eee 37,530 46, my 
Se ea 11,791 12,290 16; bet 
Indianapolis ............. 15,162 15,606 Yee 
New York and J. €..... ; 30,562 35,662 27 
Dt rene Nesey 354,919 388,454 405,318 
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‘April 2, 1982. 
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PACKERS’ egnarenaprr 


s of livestock ers at princi 
centers for the week ed Betuntay March Be 
1932, with comparisons, poe to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER & as "follows: 

CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
grmour and Co.......... 4,857 6,729 4,229 
Qwift & CO...sseceeeeees 4,529 3,719 6,048 
Wilson & CO.......0.-- 2,014 4,948 3,134 
Morris & Co.........-... 1,672 2,180 1,919 

o-Amer. Prov. Co... 1,289 500 ‘ 

ag nd 337 2,077 :... 


¢. H. Hammo leecece By 
libby, McNeill & Libby.. 424 
suippers . 








ocpbans 11,355 26,010 17,184 
Others .. . 9,046 41,506 ‘ 
Brennan “Packing ‘Co., °3,931 hogs; Independent 

Co., 1,7 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
1736 hogs; Hygrade Products Corp., 1,668 


ar Packing Co., 5,104 hogs. 
g & 523 cattle, 8,057 calves, 101,944 hogs, 








Sheep. 
6,164 
8,384 
3,610 
7,988 
4,045 
164 
Total ....ceeeeeeceeeee 15,657 15,282 30,355 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mae Roose EHR be88 
BZ. COn.see seer ’ ’ ’ 
BEE, OO. cccccceses - 1,067 6,913 ieee 
Morris & Co....... REDE 993 153 2,152 
Swift & Co....... oo6 — + tte 
Geo. Hoffman P| Gr. 


oy 


















































® cattle; Lincoln g. ©o., 290 cattle; ona le 
Pkg. Co., 147 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. Co., 
cattle; Wilson & Co., cattle. 
Total: 14,204 cattle; 63,500 hogs; 23,456 sheep. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Armour and Oo..... 2,106 831 4, 1,960 
Swift & Oo....... ee 2,045 4,073 2,322 
Morris & Co....... 582 a. anos 498 
dunter 4g Cree 1,157 22 44,4382 1,302 
7 as: Co.. 100 126 m 179 
iry Pkg. Oo...... 27 “i2i 2,489 “ike 
ieloff Pkg. Co.. os'sin whan 379 = 
Independent Pkg. Co. eae 574 537 
MEE gac0cssecee oon 2,459 14,676 1,400 
TED scccccccccece 1,400 190 14,129 1,086 
— seeeveeseee 10,960 6,253 46,836 9,440 
lot including 2,382 bap a 23: 
hogs and 599 sheep bought $ “4 ee See 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Oo........ 2,154 488 6,211 15,450 
Morris & Co...... e+ 2,833 434 5,267 7,771 
I cvccccccccce 1 MOT 9 8,263 10,515 
_.. eee Ce 881 14,741 33,736 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Oudahy Pkg. Ooo ess 1,622 142 = 9,338 1.973 
fein ne a - 1,638 150 9,150 $44 
ec ne 
“i . 2,512 17 14,521 “473 
Others ., 235 28 10 eathic 
Total ............ 7,482 507 38,156 5,124 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mee Pos ES 
bseves «ee > 1, 
iss. ....050. SS 51 rig 
Total ............ 2,997 737 10,448 3,178 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Do Pke. (Sere: $09 225 3,831 2,714 
Pana. a a 
fecfe-Le LN RRRRIMRSE “aesire tt ais <r eargat e 
W. Dold..... ee are. ae 
le ba stvene 1,759 23 5,911 2,763 
including 4,596 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
eo. 1,274 68 1,735 12,424 
494 129 «62,189 13,060 
1,067 219 2,684 11,154 
soeeee 2,835 416 6,608 36,6388 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 






































8ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,873 3,318 9,068 2,666 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 349 1,145 ecce weve 
461 4,998 15,553 3,867 
1,947 104 eae ene 
922 103 23,944 1,088 
Total ............ 9,062 9,668 48,565 7,571 
MILWAUKEBR. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,221 6,071 6,772 388 
Swift & Co., * ers gies 179 eae 
Bimbler, Harrison, 
lp We ccnteececces cece 182 aiun-e 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. ace 179 aeue 
e aia eas eats 
& COo..... 59 66 29 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 4 uy eae 
Othe e.ccce, 8 8 1880 
Total ........00.. 2,258 9,580 7,840 571 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
prt ae & Co....... 1,603 515 8,320 1,173 
and eccee 6S 221 =1,575 76 
Hilgemeler Bros. .. 5 ecoe *aeheS 16 
Brown Bros. ....... 107 34 157 11 
Stumpf oc eceee cece eens 107 ieee 
—— Pkg. Co...... 129 ee 288 eoee 
v. Co... 56 208 eee 
Riverview Pkg. Co. 18 1 67 eoee 
Schussler Pkg. 34 eece 3090 ides 
Art Wabnitz pee 39 wees 113 
28 22 «ees wate 
1,481 7,363 3,564 
nu7 219 132 
Total ......s.++. 4,017 2,803 19,794 5,000 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
a. peels Sons.. .... 3 ‘ian 366 
E. Kahne Sons Co. 1,646 421 5,305 3,398 
; Emp e & B. Co. 183 18 1,288 wets 
J. hrey Pkg. Co. 1 eves 182 er 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co 15 eoee 2,450 acts 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 2 ecee 875 eves 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 106 178 esee 13 
Jonn F. Bt —~ 198 "308 — oO. 
ohn F, Stegner.... aaa 
Shippers .. ne occas. ae 798 1,267 503 
en 424 382 667 
Total ...ccccceeee 3,121 2,310 15,260 5,108 


Not including 948 cattle, 4,256 hogs and 3,118 
sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ ge ap by markets 
for week ended March 26, 1932, with comparisons: 






































OATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Mar. 26. week. 1931. 
Chicago . gveceveesenson ZMEE 34,154 *20,523 
kau. City ° ,657- 13,404 15,816 
Om: e 4,204 14,640 489 
East St. Louis -- 10,960 10,293 10,200 
St. Joseph ... 5,944 5,906 8,480 
Sioux 7,432 6,444 9,321 
Oklahoma City . 2,927 2,824 2,375 
Wichita ....... 1,759 1,483 1,851 
Denver ........ 2,835 3,307 1,913 
EOE: Vic ccicccccsccess: Ue Ree Shue 
Milwaukee .............. 2,208 2,501 2,876 
anapolis ..........+. 4,017 4,129 8,792 
CHIGIMNNL acc ccccccccce “Outme 3,001 3,689 
Total .........0200+6+ 117,689 112,166 113,442 
HOGS. 
CAZO ..ceeceecceseess -LOL,944 85,531 *66,351 
Kansas City eessceccecce Se Sa amen 
ee eeeeeee 68,500 75,532 77,592 
Bast St. Louis........... 46,838 64,017 972 
St. Joseph .........0.... 14,741 14,765 18,108 
Sioux City Sew cuiaas coida at SE 36,162 55,834 
Oklahoma City ......... 10,443 9,506 5,053 
Wichita .. 5,911 7,002 8,221 
Denver 608 6,899 6,603 
St. Pa . 48,565 53,526 44,857 
Milwaukee .. ,840 =10, 951 8,230 
Indianapolis 19,794 23,112 140 
Cneinna’ 15, 15,204 23,274 
Total .......eceeeee++.004,839 406,696 411,488 
. SHEEP. 

Chicago .... 53,479 *34, 
29,269 30,785 
<5 ee 83,210 40,613 
East St. Louis 7,573 5,021 
St. Jose 27,702. 29,006 
Sioux LF a cccccccccccs 8,926 12,185 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,178 5,533 820 
be ras | 3,142 1,932 
Denver ...cccccesscceees 36,638 48,500 22,085 
Bt. POG) wcccccccccaccces U0ak 9,974 6,168 
Milwaukee ......cseecees 571 568 397 
Indianapolis ............ 5,068 6,073 1,916 
Cincinnati .........0e00- 5,108 6,329 4,396 
Total .....cseeeesee++200,062 240,278 189,372 


*Represents principal packers only. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Ohicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 




















RECEIPTS. 
so Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., March 21. .14,202 1,398 34,437 Yi 
Tues., March 22:: * “574 2,330 9,7 8,747 
Wed., March 23.. 1,244 13,742 9,007 
Thurs., March 24. 4, 34 2,768 611 12,594 
Fri., March 25.... - 1,702 678 22,586 7,225 
Sat., March 26.. 200 100 5,000 3,000 
This week .......38,896 8,518 115,134 61,100 
Previous week . . 33,910 16,574 .280 70,596 
Year ago ....-...47,1 4 144,389 73,050; 
Two years ago.. “36,008 12,210 142,983 88,905 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., March 21.. 3,866 111 ,00L 5,215 
es., March 22.. 1,624 166 3,649 4,419 
» March 23.. 3,675 191 1,377 2,308 
Thurs., March 24. 1,498 175 1,108 3,010 
Fri., March 25 510 101 4,685 2,231 
Sat., March 26 100 saad 1,000 200 
This week ....... 11,273 744 18,820 17,384 
Previous week ...11,101 782 20,140 23,976 
See 16,023 1,080 446 33,680 
Two years ago...10,828 72 38,331 31,783 
Total receipts for month and year to March 26, 
with comparisons: 
— oa Year 
1982. 1931. 1982, 1931. 
Cattle .. 126,249 162,768 468, 484,959 
Calves ° 87, 676 42; 107 111,681 117,110 
Hogs .. 425/266 532,246 2,089,1 341,821 
Sheep ...... :238,914 315,925 1, 006,770 976,700 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICB OF LIVESTOOK. 











Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended pice. 26.$ 6.35 $4.30 $3.50 $ 6.85 
Previous wee 6.30 4.45 3.50 20 
8.10 7.45 4.00 8.35 

+. 12.40 9.90 5.25 9.75 

12.95 11.70 8.25 16.95 

. 12.55 8.05 8.90 16.60 

-- 10.70 11.25 8.15 15.20 

Av. 1927-1931.....$11.85 $ 9.65 $6.90 $13.35 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net —_ of cattle, hogs my sheep for pack- 


ers at the Chicago Stock Yard 

perce Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Mar. 26.....27,623 96,314 om 
we WOOK. ivesessae 104,150 
1931 csaewatcsecsicce cee ikea 30°870 
1980 ...ccccccccccececeess25,780 104,652 57,212 
1929 nisin Sis anadana Wace :...31,581 107,728 33,852 
CO ee aveees oseweveccemy 127,303 40,869 


*Saturday, Mar. 26, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg., —— 











Rec’d Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Mar. 26.115,100 238 $4.80 $ 4.30 
Previous week vases sok 237 5.00 4.45 
: RESP 8.25 145 
CC ees eehwedan 14 893 234 10.65 9.90 
1929 ooo... ssc seceeeee)47,010 239 1215 11.70 
SOE gs cance cccccceee 201,962 284 8.60 8.05 
THF Ssctwosecsdevexs -137,078 241 12.25 11.25 
Av. 1927-1931.......154,700 238 $10.40 $ 9.65 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

s slaughtered at Chicago under — in- 
ion for week ended March 26, 1932, with com- 

pari Sons: 
WOO OROG MAD, QO is oss c dan ndeciagecmcnd 95,281 
WON UIIO UNE oo cescs cs nabeccttccns oosees olay 
vie césns Maa 

OHTOAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 











March 31, 19382, were as follows: 
Week 
ended Prev. 
Mar. 31. week. 
Packers’ purchases ........... --. 60,145 60,454 
tla fh + SA aber 25,277 
Shippers’ purchases ........... > 16,362 20,275 
POOR ha ccdindecadoudee ae . 102,173 106,006 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Mar. 26, 1932: 
Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 


Jersey City ........ 4,335 8,657 34,954 
Central Union ..... 2,648 659 15,724 
New York .......... 1,004 2,339 10,196 

60,874 


BORAT» 0 acd ctcceccs Oe 
Previous week 68,312 
Two weeks ago .... 6,917 66,246 














8,302 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1932. 
Hogs. Sheep. 
3,000 


























800 
2,000 500 
Lov 2,000 
1,000 700 
700 100 
100 500 
100 1,200 
400 100 
600 300 
1,500 100 
500 300 
2,600 200 
700 100 
100 
MONDAY, MARCH 28, 1932. 
14,000 27,000 12,000 
5,000 8,000 
10,000 5,000 
9,500 2,000 
5,500 7,500 
5,500 1,500 
5,500 3,000 
2,000 6,000 
800 100 
2,000 1,400 
900 200 
2,900 500 
4,000 1,000 
3,000 1,800 
3,400 1,400 
4,900 5,500 
2,000 2,000 
300 100 
1932. 
18,000 12,000 
5,000 13,000 
16,000 12,000 
13,000 2,500 
4,500 12,500 
9,000 3,000 
7,500 1,000 
900 4,300 
2,000 400 
2,700 16,600 
600 100 
1,900 600 
6,000 1,500 
1,000 500 
4,700 200 
1,500 100 
1,600 2,000 
200 100 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30, 1982. 
17,000 13,000 
4,000 6,000 
15,000 12,000 
7,500 1,000 
4,000 4,300 
11,500 1,000 
12,000 700 
1,200 7,000 
1,400 100 
1,600 ~11,000 
600 100 
1,500 1,300 
4,000 1,200 
1,000 500 
4,000 300 
1,500 900 
1,500 1,700 
300 100 





settee eeeeneeeses 


4,000 16 
1,200 


PRwAgwG0! 
3232 
o wks 


be 
& 


SSSegeessssesssses 


s 


ysassgegeseess 


a 








FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 1982. 








1,500 11,000 10,000 
400 2,000 2,000 
1,200 8,000 2,500 
700 6,000 500 
700 2,000 4,000 
700 8=— 4,500 500 
1,900 11,000 1,700 
500 1,100 200 
600 700 4,500 
200 500 100 
500 1,400 15,000 
200 500 100 
200 =—1,500 100 
300 5,000 800 
eees 1,500 500 
400 4,200 1,100 
100 3,100 1,700 
200 500 800 
100 200 100 
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PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain stores food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, March 30, 1932, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices on March 23, 1932, or near- 
est previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Mar. Mar. 
March 30. —March 30.— 30. 23. 


Amal. Leather. 1,000 % %&% A % 
Do. Pfd. .... 100 7 7 7 10 
eee i Ta acs (i eese pape» ane 2 
Do. Pfd. .... 300 10% 10% 10% il 
Amer. Stores 300 34% 34% “eo 34 
Armour A 1,700 1% 13 1 1 
eT sbcsas 4,550 % % % 
Do. Ill. Pfd. 1,200 10 10 10 11% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 800 40 39% 40 39 
Barnett Leather .... aioe ones vane 5% 
ut Pack. 600 40% 40% 4% 42 
Bohack, H. C.. .... bse e eoee coon @& 
Wy WI wesc e005 a 
Brennan Pack.. .... ‘ pees: eee oo ae 
Chick ©. Oil 300 8 8 8 8 
Childs eT. . 3 3 3 a 
Oudahy Pack .. 500 33% 33% 383% 
First Nat.Stores 1,900 49 49 49 49 
Gen. Foods ...26,500 36% 36 37 
Gobel Co. .... 1,200 5% 5 5 6 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 60 116% 116 116 117 
Do. New ... 100 135% 135% % 139 
Hormel, G. A.. .... Seas: ) wae! amie? oe 
Hygrade Food.. 100 25% 256 2% 3 
Kroger G. & B. 9,200 15% 15 15% 16 
Libby McNeill. 400 8% 3% 8% 3 
McMarr Stores. .... hese abee” Bebe 8 
Mayer, Oscar... .... bake ones vane 5 
Mickelberry Co. 100 5% 5 5% 5 
M. & Meine sine in hoes as 
Morrell & Co.. 100 35 35 35 32 
Nat. p BE. A. cece aee8 es 
° 1 
7 


at. T% 

Proc, & Gamble.23,000 33 32% 33% 34 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 130 93 te 93 93 
Rath Pack. .. 50 164 16 164% 16 

Safeway Strs...11,400 53 52 % «6B 
Do. 6% Pfd. 150 8&8 83 83 
Do. 7% Pfd 89% 89% 89% 8 
tahl Meyer .. .... aye oeke esas 6 
Swift & Co. 6,350 17% 17 17 17 
Do. SS se 21% 22 21) 
Trems Perk .. sess oes one a | 
U. 8. Cold Stor. .... ne rae n> 
U. 8S. Leather.. 1,800 2% 2 2 3 
See ,000 5% 5% 5% 5' 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 100 & 63 65 

Wesson Oil .. 2,400 10 10 10 ut 
Do. Pfd. .... 400 47 47 47 47 
De. TH PEl.. <2. tice “cnee | kewen eee 
Wilson & Co... 100 1% 1% 1% 1 
ea rape 700 3% #3% 3% 4 
| ee 400 2 25 25 27 

—_9>— 


USUAL CUDAHY DIVIDENDS. 
The Cudahy Packing Co. has declared 
its regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 
on common stock, payable April 15 to 
stock of record April 5, also the regular 
semi-annual dividends of $3.00 on six 
per cent preferred and $3.50 on seven 
per cent preferred, both payable May 
2 to stock of record April 20. 
a oe 
SUGAR EARNINGS DECLINE. 


Godchaux Sugars, Inc., reports a net 
income of $222,030 for the fiscal year 
ended January 31, 1932, after deprecia- 
tion and interest but before federal in- 
come taxes. For the preceding year the 
company reported net income of 
$534,890 after depreciation, interest and 
federal income taxes. 

a eo 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended March 26, 1932: 








Week ended: New York. Boston Phila. 
Mar. 26, 1932........ 28,397 8,829 5,119 
Mar. 19, 1982........ Se. sasiee -.- eeanes 
Mar. 12, 1962........ ne }§}~—s ss. #@adepe °° ~emeehe 

So Oe 1,899 6,820 25,403 

Total, 1932 to date.148,216 31,867 71,279 
Mar. 28, 1931........ a 6... aendee 218 
Mar. 21, 1931........ 52,329 11,408 12,593 

Total, 1931 to date.198,385 18,589 86,804 


Watch “wanted” page for bargains in 
equipment. 


April 2, 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


A sausage factory will be erected by 
Wahl & McNew, 1370 Obispo ave., Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Storage building of the Southern 
Cotton Oil Co. at its plant at Mem 
Tenn., has been destroyed by fire. 


Western Meat and Provision Com. 
pany has engaged in business at 2897 
Somerset Drive, Los Angeles, Calif, 


The quarantine pen and cattle sheds 
of the Missouri Pacific lines at North 
Little Rock, Ark., have been destroyed 
by fire. 

Illinois Packing Co., Chicago, 
filed articles of incorporation eee 
laws of Delaware with a capital stock 
of $600,000. 

Goldstein, Levy & Co., with offices at 
60 East 42nd st., New York City, anda 
capital stock of $20,000, has been in. 
corporated to deal in meat products, 

Interstate Packing Company has been 
incorporated at Fostoria, Ohio, by 0. B. 
Hess, H. D. Sheeran and C. A. Guern. 
sey. The new concern is incorporated 
for $25,000. 

Plans for the erection of a small 
storage and meat packing plant for 
Monroe, La., were approved by the 
junior board, Chamber of Commeree, of 
that city recently. 

Liverpool, England, offices of John 
Morrell & Co., Inc., have been remodeled 
recently following a program of im- 
provement instituted when, in October, 
1929, John Morrell & Co., Ltd, 
chased the Crown buildings, in 
the offices are located. 

Plans are being made for a new 
branch house plant to be erected this 
spring by Swift & Company at Elmira, 
N. Y., to take the place of its present 
plant there. The building will be 50 
per cent larger than the present struec- 
ture, and will include a sausage f 


and smokehouse, coolers for 
meats, dry storage, a garage and 
offices. 

a 


VOTE ON NEW HIDE CONTRACT? 


Members of the New York Hide Ex 
change on April 8, 1932, will vote @ 
proposed amendments to the by-law 
which were recently approved by th 
board of governors. These ament- 
ments include provisions for trading i 
a new contract. This new contract em 
bodies a number of features, some ¢ 
which pertain to changes in delivery 
requirements and certain adjustmenls 
conforming to recently revised tra 
terms and practices. If adopted by t 
membership, trading in the new Ol 
tract will be inaugurated on April il, 


1932. 
— 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for t 

week ended March 26, 1932, wer 
2,899,000 lbs.; previous week, 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,745,000 0s; 
from January 1 to March 26 yeal, 
46,722,000 lbs.; same period a year a8 
42,087,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 26, 1982, wat 
3,623,000 Ibs.; previous week, 5 ‘ 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,495,000 B 
from January 1 to March 26 this ye 
54,363,000 Ibs.; same period a 
35,220,000 Ibs. a A 

Ru 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Trading in hides 
this week was confined entirely to the 
South American market, which was 
fairly active toward the close of the 
week. There was little interest shown 
in the Chicago packer hide market. 
Hides are available at last trading 
prices, but tanners’ requirements for 
the time being apparently were satis- 
fied by the earlier movement. 

Some orders were reported around 
the market for certain descriptions at a 
half cent down from last week’s prices, 
but these bids were ignored by killers. 
There was no concerted effort to secure 
hides at lower prices; in fact, buyers 
generally are inclined to favor the sta- 
bilization of the market rather than 
secure any further slight price ad- 
vantage. Any stiffening of the mar- 
ket would be reflected in the leather 
markets, with consequent advantage to 
the tanners. Both sides apparently 
were resting, awaiting some pick-up in 
the shoe and leather business after the 
holidays. 

Native steers last sold at 6c for most- 
ly Januarys. Two cars spready native 
steers sold previous week at 7c. Ex- 
treme native steers last sold at 5%c, 
for February-March take-off. 


Last trading in January butt branded 
steers was at 6c, and January-February 
Colorados at 544c. Last sales of heavy 
Texas steers were at 6c for January- 
February take-off; light Texas steers 
quotable at 54%4c, nom. Extreme light 
Texas steers last sold at 5c. 

February-March heavy native cows 
last sold at 5c. Light native cows, 
mostly Februarys, last moved at 5c; 
a few were repo on re-sale this 
week after delivery against Exchange 
contracts at 5c. Branded cows, mostly 
March take-off, last sold at 5c. 

Native bulls quoted 4c last paid and 
asked, 844c bid; branded bulls last sold 
at 8%c for northerns and 3%c for 
southerns. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market fairly active 
toward latter part of week. Total of 
about 32,000 frigorifico steers sold, 
Pref on basis of $21.50 gold, equal to 
6%@65c, cif. New York, about half 
to this country and half to United King- 
dom in the early trading, as against 
$24.25 or TYsc paid last week. Some 
light steers also sold at $20.75, equal 
to 6%e, cif. New York. These hides 
now turning toward winter quality. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—In the 

of trading to establish the local 
market, small packer all-weights quoted 
5@5%e nom. for natives and 4%@b5c 
for branded. Couple lots of February 
and March hides still held. 

Last trading by local small ker 
association was 8,000 March light na- 
tive cows at the end of last week at 
die, steady. , 

COUNTRY HIDES—Prices in the 
country market are at such low levels 
that collectors have difficulty in oper- 
» Little buying interest is appar- 
ent and nominal quotations rule. All- 
Weights could be sold at 4c, with offer- 


ings at 4%4c, selected, delivered. — 
steers and cows 3%@4c, nom. 
weights around 4%c, nom. Extremes 
looked upon as 5c top at the moment. 
Bulls around 2%c. All-weight branded 
about 3%é¢, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Only nominal quota- 
tions can be made on packer calfskins. 
While last trading was at 7%c for 
straight 15-lb. down, the break in the 
city calf market late last week has un- 
settled this market, which is quoted 
nominally around 7@7%c for regular 
run and “‘74%@8c for choice points. 

Chicago city calfskins last sold, late 
previous week, at 54c for 8/10-lb. and 
6%c for 10/15-lb.; these prices were 
refused later for more and up to 7%c 
asked for the heavies, but market dull 
at present; on the other hand, collec- 
tors are not pressing offerings. Out- 
side cities, 8/15-lb., quoted around 6c; 
mixed cities and countries about 5'4c, 
and straight countries around 5c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
southern native kipskins was at 7c for 
Februarys, or 8c nom. for northerns; 
over-weights last sold at 7c for north- 
erns and 6%c for southerns; branded 
last sold at 6c. However, market quoted 
nominally around 7%4¢ for northern na- 
tives at present. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 7c, 
early previous week, and quoted around 
642c, nom., at present. Outside cities 
6@6%c; mixed cities and countries 5% 
@6c; straight countries about 5c. 

Last sales in a good way on February 
packer regular slunks were at 40c, with 
42%%c paid in a small way. 

HORSEHIDES—M arket continues 
slow but occasional sales reported. 
Choice city renderers quoted $2.00@ 
2.25; mixed city and country lots $1.50 
@1.75. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts easy at 8c 
for full wools, short wools half-price. 
Demand for shearlings just about suf- 
ficient to absorb the light offerings at 
this season. One packer sold a few this 
week at steady prices, No. 1’s at 25c, 
No. 2’s 174%4c, and clips 12%c. Very 
few No. 1’s around. Pickled skins dull, 
with buyers showing little interest in 
the quality of skins available at this 
season; some packers quote $1.25 as 
their last selling price and are sold up 
to end of February; quoted $1.00 last 
paid for February-March skins in other 
directions, with some running well to 
culls at 75c, at Chicago. New York 
market quoted around $1.25 per doz. 
for straight run of current ity. 
oaene packer lamb pelts slower aroun 

Cc. 


New York. ° 
PACKER HIDES—Trading at a 
standstill this week, pending action in 
the western market. Last trading was 
in December butt branded steers at 6c, 
and February Colorados at 5%c. Jan- 
uary forward native and butt branded 
steers still held; one packer holding 
February forward Colorados, others 

only March. ; 
COUNTRY HIDES— Buyers have 
been more or less out of the market 
entirely for the past week or so. Buff 
weights quotable in a nominal way 
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around 4c, and extremes around 5c 
to possibly 5%4c. 

CALFSKINS—In the absence of any 
activity in the calfskin market, last 
trading prices are repeated. The 4/5’s 
last sold at 421%4.@52'4c, 5-7’s at 52% 
@57%e, 7-9’s at 70@80c, and 9-12’s at 
$1.85@1.45. The 12/17-lb. veal kips 
last sold at $1.55. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 
Saturday, March 26, 1932—Holiday. 


Monday, March 28, 1932—Close: Apr. 
4.55n; May 4.95n; June 5.45@5.50; July 
5.65n; Aug. 5.85n; Sept. 6.05@6.10; Oct. 
6.25n; Nov. 6.40n; Dec. 6.55@6.59; Jan. 
6.70n; Feb. 6.85n. Sales 68 lots. 


Tuesday, March 29, 19832—Close: Apr. 
4.50n; May 4.90n; June 5.40 sale; July 
5.60n; Aug. 5.80n; Sept. 6.01@6.10; Oct. 
6.20n; Nov. 6.35n; Dec. 6.51 sale; Jan. 
6.65n; Feb. 6.80n. Sales 69 lots. 


Wednesday, March 30, 1932—Close: 
Apr. 4.50n; May 4.90n; June 5.42b; July 
5.60n; Aug. 5.80n; Sept. 6.02 sale; Oct. 
6.20n; Nov. 6.35n; Dec. 6.47@6.50; Jan. 
6.60n; Feb. 6.75n. Sales 71-lots. 


Thursday, March 31, 1932—Close: 
Apr. 4.40n; May 4.80n; June 5.29@5.35; 
July 5.45n; Aug. 5.65n; Sept. 5.85@ 
5.90; Oct. 6.00n; Nov. 6.20n; Dec. 6.35@ 
ig Jan. 6.50n; Feb. 6.65n. Sales 57 
ots, 


Friday, April 1, 1932—Close: Apr. 
4.30n; May 4.75n; June 5.20 sale; July 
5.40n; Aug. 5.60n; Sept. 5.78@5.80; Oct. 
5.95n; Nov. 6.15n; Dec. 6.30@6.35; Jan. 
— Feb. 6.60n; Mar. 6.80n. Sales 36 
ots. 

en 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Apr. 1, 1932, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Apr. 1. week. 1931. 
oe. nat. strs. 7 7 ¢ Tin 10 @10%n 
Vy. nat, strs. 6 6 9 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 6 @é6 9 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
eee 6 g 6 9 
Hvy. Col. strs. 5% 5% 814 
Ex-light Tex. 
ae 5 D 
Brnd’d cows 5 @ 
Hvy. nat. cows 5 @ 
Lt. nat. cows 5% ? 
Nat. bulls .. 4 @ 
Brnd’d bulls. 34@ 3% 3%4@ 
Calfskins ... Tin a 
Kips, nat. Tn a 
Kips, ov-wt. 7 0 
Kips, brnd’d 6 


Slunks, reg.. 40 o 
Slunks, hris. .25 30 23 @ 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per lb. less than heavies. 





CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 





Nat. all-wts. 5 54%4n 544n 8ign 
Branded .... 44@ Sn Sn 8n 
Nat. bulls .. 6n 
Brnd’d bulls 54n 
Calfskins 6 14n 
Sec res ate 6% 12 
Slunks, reg..30 35 30 35n 80 
Sh le 25 
Hvy. steers @ 6ax 
ay cows @ Gax 
D aieaten 7 +s 
Extremes . @ 744n 
Bulls D 4%on 
Calfskins @10 
Tight oaif a7 
calf . D 
Slunks, hris. @10n 
ides . 5@3.50 
Be TOM oan needed « ! encedees @1.00 
Sml. . 


tome om 15 1 @S& 
pelts .. % g%,, 


20, @.00 
Bu gti, 
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Chicago Section 


W. J. Lake, of W. J. Lake & Co., 
brokers, Seattle, Wash., transacted busi- 
ness in Chicago this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 14,663 cattle, 
9,602 calves, 25,549 hogs, 19,688 sheep. 


C. O. Byam, who has been office man- 
ager of the general office for Armour 
and Company, has been made general 
office manager, succeeding E. J. Mc- 
Adams, retired. 


The fertilizer plant of Morris & Co., 
Forty-third and Laflin sts., Chicago, 
was damaged by fire on March 26 to 
the extent of about $10,000. Operations 
were not interfered with. 

Earl W. Anderson, representative in 
the South of the Griffith Laboratories, 
was in Chicago this week purchasing 
furniture for the new home which he 
is building in Memphis, Tenn. 


Because of general business condi- 
tions and prevailing low values of meat 
and other commodities Armour and 
Company announces a reduction of sal- 
aries of 10 per cent, effective April 4. 


J. J. O’Neill, of the branch house 
department, Chicago offices of Cudahy 
Packing Co., is confined to the Mercy 
Hospital following a sudden illness of 
last week. He is reported improving. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended March 26, 1932, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Mar. 26. week. week, ’31. 


Cured meats, Ibs. ..10,873,000 13,694,000 15,588,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. . .31,921,000 40,394,000 44,136,000 
OS" ie “eae 3.951.000 4,336,000 7,225,000 
—_o—— 
FOSTER TAKES A BRIDE. 


Robert T. Foster, son of T. Henry 
Foster, president of John Morrell & 
Co., Ottumwa, Ia., was married on 
March 9 to Miss Maxine Pepper, also 
of Ottumwa. The ceremony took place 
at 10 o’clock in the morning at the 
chapel of the First Presbyterian Church 
in the presence of relatives and close 
friends of the couple. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Foster began 
work at the Ottumwa general offices 
of John Morrell & Co. on the same day, 
October 6, 1930. Mr. Foster, following 
attendance at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, served in the Liverpool, Eng- 
land, offices of the company, and at 
the Philadelphia branch house, before 
entering the general offices at Ottum- 
wa. Three brothers and an uncle of 
Mrs. Foster are with Morrell. 

——— Ye 


FEBRUARY CHEESE PRODUCTION. 


Cheese production in the United 
States during February was slightly 
larger than the January production but 
smaller than that of the same month a 
year ago. In February, 1932, produc- 


tion totaled 21,731,835 Ibs., compared 
with 21,016,673 Ibs. in January and 
22,207,140 Ibs. in February a year ago. 


ARNOLD BROS. 64TH BIRTHDAY. 


The sixty-fourth birthday of Arnold 
Bros., Inc., Chicago packers, was cele- 
brated at their historic plant in Chi- 
cago, on Saturday, March 26. To old 
timers who joined with some 2,500 
visitors and patrons in the anniversary 
party as guests of president Hugo F. 
Arnold and general manager Paul W. 
Trier, the setting presented a marked 
contrast to that of old Haymarket 
Square in the “teeming” nineties. But 
Arnold Brothers and the story of the 
growth of this business go back still 
further. 


In 1868 the late Adolph, Theodore 
and Herman Arnold opened a retail 
meat store in Haymarket Square on 
West Randolph street. That first store 
occupied only a width equal to 25 feet 
of the present market. The three broth- 
ers set out to process their own meats 
and to manufacture their own meat 
products. Above the store they estab- 
lished their homes. Living above one’s 
store in those early days was the 
popular custom in Haymarket Square. 
Everybody did it—the butcher, the 
baker, the harness maker. 

A line of gaily-colored delivery trucks 
bearing the advertising of Arnold 
Brothers lining the curb in front of the 
store last Saturday inspired further 
reminiscing on the part of old-timers— 
those who remember the appearance of 
Haymarket Square in the early days, 
when wagons and carts crowded and 









jammed their way into market, 
street cars jogged along behind 
steady trot of a good team of hong 
and when old Haymarket Square 
Chicago’s gateway to the farms. 

In establishing their business 
three Arnold brothers set out to 
their own products as good as they pog 
sibly could. As the business has growp 
and prospered this determination of the 
founders has come to be a tradition that 
has been carried on by those who haye 
followed after them. 

When the great Chicago fire swept 
its way into the business district of the 
city it will be remembered that the fire 
turned eastward somewhere in the 
vicinity of Clinton street. Haymarket 
Square and the Arnold Bros. store 
escaped. Immediately following the fire 
the business of this market took on 
steady growth. Each day the Arnold 
wagons would rumble their way to the 





stock yards where livestock was pur-. 
chased and taken back to the plant for 
slaughter. As the business progressed 
more space was taken over, and 
besides the modern meat plant, a com- 
plete retail food market, equipped with 
some ninety feet of refrigerated display 
counters, modern flooring, island dis. 
plays of meat and other foods, stands 
a monument to founders of sixty-four 
years ago and their successors. 

The recent complete remodeling of 
the retail food market and the sixty- 
fourth birthday of the business were 
set apart by president Hugo F. Arnold, 
son of founder Adolph Arnold, as an 
occasion for old friends and customers 
of the company to join in celebration. 

As the physical layout of the store 
has kept pace with the trend of the 
modern day so have the merchandising 


























































































ARNOLD BIRTHDAY PARTY BIG EVENT IN MEAT TRADE. 


Thousands of people visited the retail market of Arnold Bros. plant in_Chicag? 
on the occasion of the 64th anniversary of the founding of this business. Displays 
of famous Arnold products were especially appropriate to the Easter season. 
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ADDITION TO PACKING PLANT 
KOHRS PACKING CO., DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 





























and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 

f the The Killing Floor is over 4 decks of Concrete 
" > Hog Pens, with a bridge connection to New 
— Hog Coolers and Cutting Room. Jos. H. HEINEMAN 
1e fire CnHas. E. HAMAN 
mld ¥ 

old 
to the ad 
$ pur. . 
tt INEMAN-HAMAN, 
ressed Building and Equipment Designed by INC. 
today 
com PROVISION 
isply H. PETER HENSCHIEN BROKERS 
stants ARCHITECT 402-10 W. 14TH STREET 
y-four 

39 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. New York City 

ing of 
sixty- 
} were ’ 
\rnold, methods which the company employs in Mr. Buckham entered the employ of of leadership in the industry. Follow- 
as an the sales program of its store. Morris & Co. in 1898 as a clerk and ing the merger of Morris with Armour 
tomers If patrons of yesterday, whose ears rose to an executive position and a place and Company in 1923 he became pres- 
tion. were attuned to the rattle of wagon ident of the National Box Co. and a 
.’ store and buggy wheels in the first days of director in a number of other enter- 
of the § this company’s business activity, could prises in which the Morris family is 








suddenly hear a voice from the air an- 
nouncing “The Count of Luxemberg” 
radio program each Wednesday night, it 


years rapidly enough to realize that 
this is a modern day method that 
Arnold Brothers use in the merchandis- 
ing of their famous ‘“Luxembergers” 
sausage. A special merchandising pro- 
gram is also in progress now on “Guest 
Hams.” These cooked hams average 7 
to 9 lbs, are wrapped in transparent 
paper and placed in a corrugated con- 
tainer. A half pound of brown sugar 
is contained in the box, with directions 

the sugar may be sprinkled over 
the hams and baked by the consumer. 

a 
TOM BUCKHAM IS GONE. 
Thomas R. Buckham, formerly secre- 

tary and director of Morris & Co., died 
at the home of his son, Thos. R. Buck- 

jt, in Des Moines, Iowa, Mavch 
30, at the age of 683 years. He had been 
in failing health for some time. 








is doubtful if they could pass over the - 





ONE OF THE OLD GUARD. 


Thomas R. Buckham, who rose from a 
clerkship to be secretary of Morris & 
Company, passed away this week at the 
home of his son, Tom Buckham, jr., in 
Des Moines, Iowa, at the age of 63. 








interested, including the National Stock 
Yards at East St. Louis and the Stock 
Yards National Bank of St. Louis. 

Mr. Buckham is survived by his 
widow, one daughter, and his son, who 
is district representative for the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co. in Iowa. Funeral 
services were held on April 1. 

a 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended March 26, 1932: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Mar. 26. week. 1981. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,908 2,635 2,172 
Cows, carcasses ...... 564 522 1,008 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 187 163 143 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,506 1,399 1,986 
Lambs, carcasses ...... 11,67. 13,869 11,312 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 112 264 795 
PUG, TRB. sccccccccces 537,786 555,545 505,311 

Local slaughters: 

QaBIe  ccccecceccccsce 1,542 1,855 1,488 
OCORVOD soc cciccccdaveces 2,480 3,289 3,114 
Diieigccecwen eta ts 15,308 17,311 14,902 
GMI 5 ie icin eccdetse 6,780 8,804 5,600 
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MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
March 81, 1932. 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. * Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
ccbatensel 10 10% 11% 
eccnseeces) Bae 10 11 
seceessees ak 9% 10% 
eocseveces 8a 9 10 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
heeeeeense 8% 9% 9% 
seRadenN eS 8% 9% 9% 
wane ese: ae 9% 9% 
range ° 8 een. secs 





0% 
10 11% 
ng 
0% u% 
10% ny 
10% eees 
9 - 
8 a 
8 





6 
5% 6% 
5 5% 
5 5 
5 5 
a 
8.P. Cured. 
1% 8% 
1 8 
744 8 
7 7% 
6% 71% 
6% 7% 
Rib 
diepencee 5% meee alee 
Sceueu St oe gate 
SSE 6% "BY 
SESE N 54 6% 5 
CORT Ries 5% 
SPREE 5% 54 
cededsa] Me 4% 






FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 19382. 


Open. High. low. Close. 
LARD— 
May 4.67% 4. 72% 4.671% 4.6744b 
July 4.90 4.90 4.821% 4.85 
Sept. 5.05 5. ” 5.00 5.00b 
Whe con acer ae 5.10ax 
CLEAR BELLIDS 
wea ouee 5.15n 
ST wes, uise0 5.35n 
Sept. 5.424n 
MONDAY, MARCH 28, 1982. 
LARD— 
7 nhs seem 4.65n 
May ... 4.72% 4.72% 4.70 4.724%4ax 
July ... 4.87% wer: asta 4.874gax 
Sept 5.05 5.07% 5.02% 5.02%ax 
Rs a0 3600 pane oa6 5.10b 
CLEAR BELLIES 
7A 5.15b 
ee 5.35n 
Sept 5.42%n 
TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 1982. 
May 4.67% 4.72% 4.67% 4.67%4—ax 
July 4.85 4.8714 4.85 4.85ax 
Sept soe cea rer ag 
ae ees Sees 
CLEAR BELLIES: 
BEE 5.174%4b 
WU. can: cube 5.35n 
ee 5.45b 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30, 1982. 
LARD— 
BE. 60s *s00 owas ass 4.60ax 
May ... 4.67% 4.674% 4.65 4.65 
July ... 4.80 4.80— 4.80 4.80—b 
Sept. ... 5.00 5.00 4.9714 4.9744ax 
Oct. ... 5.00 5.0214 5.00 5.02%b 
CLEAR BELLIES 
_ soe 5.15ax 
SE ows bb ae sane aac 5.35n 
SEE: 00% Says ones neee 5.45n 
THURSDAY, MARCH 31, 19382 
LARD— 
SP wes anne Ts nee 4.55ax 
May - 4.60 4.65 4.60 4.62%4ax 
July - 4.77% 4.8214 4.77% 4.7744—ax 
Sept. ... 4.95 4.97% 4.9214 4.95ax 
Oct. . 5.00 5.00 4.9714 5.00ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May 5.10 ° rr 5.10 
MY bss onde 5.824%4ax 
Sept. ... .... 5.45n 
FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 1982. 
4.52 4.52 
4.70 4.70ax 
4.85 4.85 
4.90— 4.90—ax 
5.10n 
§.32n 
5.45n 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 








ANIMAL OILS. 


1 neatsfoot.. 
Oil weighs 1% it ibs: 
about 50 


gals. Pee 
COOPERAGE. 








gail jion. “Barrels con 
are for oil in barreis. 


@-300 OOS SR ere 





























April 2, 
CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 
Teh 80, 1983. Cor Or, week 
No. No. No. No. No. me 
1 2. e Ll 2 
Rib roast, hvy. end..26 22 15 28 27 
Rib roast, it. end...28 24 18 30 28 ¥ 
Ohuck roast ........20 18 12 20 IW ij 
23 15 30 30 » 
28 20 35 3 & 
36 20 40 38 
2 16 2 &@ 
14 10 18 16 
2 22m & 
9 6 16 is 4 
2 1 2 2 
5 Com. Good, Com. 
Hindquarters --28 18 ° 30 1b 
De osh sens 28 18 80 bb 
Stews 7 6 15 » 
aoe. o oulders. p23 18 25 ) 
Chops, rib and loin, . ..85 22 4 x 
2 - 
14 i 
16 i 
85 ; 
21 
20 
1a 
17 
p) 
13 
16 
9 
Veal. 
oneeas cercesee eos ci oF 
ae ee mY _ BY 
15 
12 14 
% 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sack. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.......10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. Gots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated.........++. ow 
Small crystals ........... soeeesseenen 
Bole ret, ram, nitrate’ of aoda. 1) a 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.0.b, Obb ‘an 
Medium, cariots, per ton. f.0.b. Chicago, 
balk ee 
Sugar— 


Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
BORMD cccccccccccces 


Srey ely ee 
t 4 
vores and a oo York 
0. 
Packers’ curing sugar. 100 Ib. 
f.o.b. » Ta, | b) err 
Packers’ curing sugar. 250 Ib. 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....++ 














SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicage.) 
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TS CHICAGO MARKET PRICES SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
































































































WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Fresh Pork, Etc. 
~ Carcass Beef. Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @11 18 
an Week ended Cor. week, Skinned 8 12 
+ ¥ gave nati 80, 1982. 1981. 30 40 
In ih 40- 600 7 jan 
30 @0- 800 . 9 15 
85 900-1000 
38) 12 20 
4 16 Good native 6 10 
16 400- BOD ose eeeeee reyy: 13 16 5 10 
G00 800... ee eeee ++. --12%@13 6 3 5 7 
4 * $00- 1000... seeeeeee . 13 8 18 Ciear pelos 
2 Medium steers— a a 3 8 Rib bellies, : i 
400- 600 . 
: 11 14 3 5% Fat backs,’1) 
rp 1000 : aL 8 12° Fat backs, 1: H 
uelfers, good. 14 | $4 ? Regular pla 3% 
be find’ quarters, choles. 20% 5 9 
Fore quarters, ce... 
3 ¢ Cat DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
3 Bee ae os (Quotations cover fancy grades.) 16 Ibe... Pee tes 15 
Steer loins, Wo ccceee L Pork on in 1-Ib. cartons.......... H 
ie ie ec: | ee 237 Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 6 Ganeert mee ee 4G 10 Be... - gu 
Steer short loins, : 47 p40 Bounty iyle pork Stustge, smoked.” . git 
short. lol ie 3; 2 Doun: usage, smoked. ... 
, fuer short joins, No. 3. @33 238 Se , - 
os Steer loin ends (hips)... 21 226 Prankfur beef 35 
: Steer loin ends, - 4 = Bologna in cloth, 4 
Raa tin. | ae Gis Bologna in beet Hf 
Cow loin ends (hi p14 015 Liver sai in beef 21 
Steer ribs, * gape 220 229 Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 17 
RY Steer ribe, No. 1........ 19 @22 iS ae Se Sisal’ 18 
eeeee eee p pet eeeeeeeeeereeees 
20 ike We 3,-1.2... D9 @13 | New England luncheon 
“4 Cow ribs, No. s..- costs G BS 10 git Minced ee special 
rounds, Co cccee a D UBAZS wcccccccccsceceseeseces 
25 cos, ‘He. i. 12 15% ea weblegse Raeaas 
13 Steer rounds, No. 2.... 11% ee MIN ec telcestcs da suawies ebeveaesseess ve 
16 Steer chucks, “geet 11 D1T Polish Sausage .........ccccccccceceeee 14.50 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @ 9% 13 ed 
a Mies ee 8 a2 DRY SAUSAGE. 14.50 
Gow chucks ........ ..)«6=6«@8B @10 12.00 
Steer plates ..... é 1% @ 9 4 
a eB ug 
ts, No. 1... eos 7) eee . 
2 Brakets, i. sseeeeues be e : Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.........- 14.50 
2 Tore, shanks @ 8 3 B. 0, salami, new 7 age VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
a . “ 48 60 = Genoa _style salami........ . Regular tripe, 200-Ib, Dbl. .....+..cccs00+++-$12.00 
'e esee . 43, 50 Pepp eeeerecee Honeycomb tri: 200-Ib. bbl. 15.00 
Srioln butts, No. i.....  @27 $2 Mortadella, ‘new condition Pocket honeyoomb tripe, 200-Ib. bhi. ........ 17.00 
Beet tendering, No. "is: @6O 95 Italian ‘styie ‘hams... Pork tongues, 2001b., boi. .22020022°2.20521 Boe 
Beet pens, ™ 2 4 rs ginija hams......... ecoccccccces eceee Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-ib. bbl.-....... 87.00 
% ae Sake tteeeeeeees «4 rr SAUSAGE MATERIALS. OLEOMARGARINE. 
Someone... 8 9 Regular pork trimmings............000 4%@ 5 
, green, 6@8 Ibs.. 14 34 ial lean pork trimmings............ 7 7 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. ™% 12% Tatra Yean pork trimmings gs. "18 @ 6 White animal tat margarine tn 1-1b. a 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 14 x SH St Lit, Ceten, toe Giese $ 
Pork cheek meat..--+ ees 4% “go and GOD. “solid. packed 
— Beef Products. And 4 eecceee eevee oy per Ib. less.) 
7 lis foe W.)...02500. @ 5 19 Native het poneles a i ne (heavy) 2.2.2. 7 Pastry, 60-Ib. _ f.o.b. Chicago...... @10 
Hearts oneless chuck: 
bis. 4 29 Sank meat ..... i ¢ LARD. 
0% Beef cheeks i) 3 
‘ e: Bg AREER 4 Prime steam, nck ee Trade)...... by 
i ey ty Fg 8 5% Kettle, rendered, tierces, f.0.b. Chgo. x 
q Hest tipo scorsse ager i | Me ye 3% 
‘ork tongues, canner trim sore @ MOIR 5 cinsckvateccicnuis Soest 
Neutral in tlerces, f.0.b. “Chicago. ::: 4 
- SAUSAGE CASINGS. Compound, vegetables, tierces, c.a.f... 6 
10 @14 (F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
18 21 (Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
” 4 quanti ’ Oleo stocks .......... 5 
Beef casings: Extra oleo oil........... Weneueces chu cas 6 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack.........sesee0. -28 Prime No. 1 oleo Oll..........cccececces 54%@ 5& 
Domestic rounds, 140 DACK....cccccceceees 85 Prime No. 2 oleo Oll........ceccccecee ri 
10 Bxport wide eI De We GN MR nbc viv psinccaneke sens 3% 
50 leo stearine, edible.............. 3% 
58 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
MEd hed sccccccceacecsacas: Aan (In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
m4 Middles, regular ayaa e pais’ tnt “dinsnetee 10S Bible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 8 8% 
26 Middles, select, “extra siataaies Prim ers’ tallow.. - 24@ 8 
QVOE wcccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces ee 
4 Dried bladders: : : 
33 12-15 in, wide, fiat.........cccccccceeeseeL:%0 2%@ 2 
16 10-12 in. wide, flat Skees ves enc vesseeeee led @ 3 
in, wide, Cee ee rereeeeeeeseseseees 
6 8 in. wide, flat.......... veeseees40 and 45 1% 
Hog casings: 
Heavy sheep .. Narrow, per 100 yds...........sseee0. +. 02.75 
s Light sheep” mS ,e Narrow : ae per 100 vas. LOkcevcase ewe 2.25 
i8 Heavy 9 10 M Gignde hee a skboaiys cones cane 
Heht 18 14 Wide, per 00 yds....... jhvkndions gcweed “70 3 
és Light 5 6 Entre Yide. per —_ FOR. co cccccccsccccces 
45 Mito re ; 7 8 
ae ee he 14 15 1 
i ean Totnes 10 10 3% 
Steep tongues, “peri 1D 10 i 
is Sheep bales ead satere 12 10 | Stomachs ............ 1 
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Retail Section 


Meat Store on Wheels 


Equipped with Walk-In Cooler and 
Display Case 


Peddler cars have been institu- 
tions in the meat packing industry 
for many years. They still are a 
factor in meat distribution, being 
used to reach territories that can 
not be served as efficiently by any 
other means. 

In many cases, however, the re- 
frigerated motor truck has re- 
placed the peddler car. It has an 
advantage in that it is not limited 
to any fixed route nor dependent 
on train schedules. Being self- 
contained, it can take its products 
to the customer’s door and can 
cover a route more quickly than 
it can be covered with a railroad 
car. 
Peddler trucks of smaller ca- 
pacity, in charge of a salesman, 
have aiso come into rather exten- 
sive use for city selling. 


Retail meat peddlers once were much 
morenumerousthanthey aretoday. Their 
numbers began to decrease when there 
began to be had by consumers a more 
general appreciation of the desirability 
of cleanliness and proper methods and 
equipment in the handling of meats and 
other food products. But in this field, 
also, the modern, refrigerated truck 
may bring about a considerable change. 
The old-time peddler’s wagon or cart 
had practically no facilities for handling 
meats in a sanitary manner. The mod- 
ern auto truck meat market, on the 
other hand, has practically all the needs 
in this respect possessed by the up-to- 
date retail meat store. And the auto 
market, some think, may become a fac- 
tor of some importance in retail meat 
distribution, particularly as it offers a 
convenience to the housewife. 

How Refrigeration is Supplied. 

Auto Meat Markets, Middlebury, 
Conn., is among the latest concerns to 
adopt the modern refrigerated motor 
truck as an aid in retail meat selling. 
Its vehicles are more than refrigerated 
motor trucks, however. They possess 
every facility for the safe storage and 
prominent display of meats and meat 
products, including refrigerated display 
case, and walk-in cooler and block. The 
case is placed at one side of the body 
and the block at the other. The cooler 
is at the front. The arrangement of 
these fixtures is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Customers en- 
ter this mobile store by a folding step 
and a door at the rear. 


Interior of the truck is finished in 
spotless white enamel, and all hard- 
ware, including hand rails and meat 
rail, is chromium plated. Illumination 
is furnished by a dome light in the 
roof. 

The exterior of this rolling store is 
also painted white, with stream line 
contour and gracefully rounded corners 
and roof. It is evident that the en- 
tire unit has been designed to catch 
the eye of housewives and to make a 
favorable impression. It is a “show 
job” combining high advertising value 
with practical utility. 

Cooler and display cases are refrig- 
erated with solid carbon dioxide by 
means of the Trenton Icefin system. 
This permits the maintenance of any 
desired temperature to keep the meats 


in the best possible condition and elimi-. 


nate any loss from spoilage and excess 
trim. 
Refrigerant Cost Small. 

In this method of refrigeration, de- 
scribed in the January 23, 1932, issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, there is 
employed a metal container with radiat- 
ing fins extending across the front and 
bottom. Its ability to maintain a con- 
stant temperature, it is said, is due to 
the manner in which the heat is picked 
up and fed to the refrigerant. A baffle 
directs the air so that it sweeps rapidly 
over the fins, setting up a positive cir- 
culation of high velocity. 

Temperature regulation is obtained 








INTERIOR OF ROLLING STORE. 


In the rear is a walk-in box, and on the 
left is a refrigerated display case. Solid 
carbon dioxide in Icefin refrigerating 
units is used for cooling both case and 
box. A dome light in the ceiling sup- 
plies light. Entrance is gained by fold- 
ing steps and a door in the rear. De- 
signed and constructed by Fitz Gibbon & 
Crisp, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 


by using resistance pads between the 
refrigerant and the bottom of the cop. 
tainer. To lower the temperature the 
number of resistance pads is decreased; 
to raise it more pads are placed unde 
the refrigerant. 

The Icefin system of refrigeration, 
therefore, requires only as much solig 
carbon dioxide as is necessary to hold 
the desired temperature; and heat-proof 
body construction, with four inches ‘of 
insulation, helps to keep the consump. 
tion of solid carbon dioxide to a mini. 
mum. Twenty to 50 lbs. per day is gen. 
erally sufficient during summer weather, 

The complete equipment-—body, dis. 
play case and cooler—was designed ang 
built by Fitz Gibbon & Crisp, Inc., Tren. 
ton, N. J., manufacturers of Trenton 
bodies and Trenton Icefin system of re. 
frigeration. The truck is a Studebaker, 

a 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


George Nitschke, Columbus, Wis, 
has moved the Nitschke Quality Meat 
Market to Ludington st., having pur 
chased the building formerly occupied 
by Wm. Altschwager. An entire ney 
front of modern design has been con- 
structed and other improvements added, 

E. D. Schneider of Milwaukee has 
rented the Winther store building in 
Wausaukee, Wis., and will open a meat 
market. 

Fire caused $3,000 damage to the 
Sam Skadron cash market, Williston, 
N. D., recently. 

Mogus Meat Market, 407 East Park 
ave., Anaconda, Mont., was damaged 
by fire recently. 

The meat market and grocery store 
of Ole Davidson, Soldiers Grove, Wis, 
has been completely destroyed by fir, 
at an estimated loss of $20,000. 

Thomas McGuire, recently of Alma, 
Mich., has engaged in business at 20 
E. Michigan ave., Lansing, as the City 
Meat Market. 

A. J. Zurfiuh has engaged in the meat 
business at ‘206 Yamhill, Portland, Or. 

The meat market of Rollins Read, 
puaning, Neb., has been destroyed by 

re. 

The Gambrell Market has engaged 
in business at 522 N. 4th st., Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Jack Lichtenstein has engaged i 
business as Sixth Street Market at 12 
East 6th st., Tucson, Ariz. 

Vic Power, Lovington, N. M, tas 
moved his meat and grocery busines 
from the First National Bank building 
to the Ed Ault building. 

Arthur Waugh has opened the North 
Cherry Market at 1215 N. Cherry &, 
Tucson, Ariz. é 

Mayor Ned Houk will engage in # 
meat business in the Anderson 1 
Main st., Clovis, N. M. 

F. H. LeVaaley has opened a mel 
and grocery business in Lane, §. Dab. 

Fred ‘Crees has opened. a grocery 
meat business in Exira, Ia. 
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New York Meat Dealers Plan Co- 
operative Selling Campaigns 


New selling campaigns will be in- 
mgurated in the near future by the 
New York State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by President David Van 
Gelder. Months of study and research 
have been spent by representatives of 
the association in finding what is be- 
lieved to be the most advanced method 
of operation on a cooperative scale, de- 
signed to bring best results to partici- 
pating members. 

Mr. Van Gelder states that the pro- 
posed merchandising plans will get un- 
der way initially with an important 
series of groups of retailers in the Met- 
ropolitan district. He states further 
that the association has made an ex- 
tensive investigation of various types 


of voluntary chains and cooperative 
groups and carefully inquired into sec- 
tional influences and local buying habits 
in the success of understandings of this 
nature. 

The plan now proposed to be placed 
in operation is said to contain many im- 
portant advances in methods and pro- 
cedure in voluntary chain operations. 
An important feature is the employ- 
ment of a new type of newspaper ad- 
vertising and other special adaptations 
of the best-tested and strongest adver- 
tising mediums. The plan is claimed 
to be one of the most highly organized 
and modern yet to make its appearance 
in the field of food distribution. 

The marketing division of Albert 
Frank & Company has cooperated with 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Mar. 31, 1932: 


Fresh Beef: 
YEARLINGS: (1) (300-550 lbs.) : 


CHOICE ... cere ccccerecsvcvccccceccece hll.00@12.50 
Good 10.00@11.00 


11.00@12.50 
10.00@11.00 


12.00@13.50 


11.00@13.00 

15.00@16.00 
3.00@14. 

11.00@13.00 


14.00@15.00 
13.50@14.50 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
IOINs: 


$10 Ibs. av. 
. 10-12 Tbs. av. 


oe. = Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 Ibs. 

PICNICS: 
& 8 lbs. av. 


(1) Includ 
York and oh er yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. 


CHICAGO, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


$12.50 
pt Boa. 50 


12.50@13.50 
11.50@12.50 


12.50@14.00 
11.50@12.50 


12.50@13.50 
11.50@12.50 


11.00@11.50 
9.50@11.00 


12.50@14.00 
11.50@12.50 


10.50@11. 
@10. 


-0@10. 9.0 
-O@ 9.E 8. 
-0@ 8. t 


17.00@21.00 
15. geo 00 


16.00@16.50 16.00@16.50 
15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 


12. .00@14. 00 12.00@14. 00 


15.50@16.00 
15.00@15.50 
14.00@15.00 
12.00@14.00 


16.00@16.50 
15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 


16.00@17.00 
15.50@16.50 
14.00@15.50 
12.00@14.00 


14.50@16.00 
14.00@15.50 


15.00@15.50 
14,00@15.00 


16.00@16.50 
15.00@16.00 


11.00@12.00 
10.00@11.00 
8.00@10.00 


10.00@11.50 
10. 11.00 
9. 10.00 
8.00@ 9.00 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New 
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the executive and merchandising com- 
mittees of the association in the re- 
search end and in creation of the plan, 
and will aid actively in getting this im- 
portant new sales drive under way. 

Mr. Van Gelder stated that the Re- 
tail Meat Dealers Association, in his 
opinion, will have at its command 
through the work that the association 
has done, the fullest and most, effective 
means of not only meeting competition, 
but also building the type of increases 
in sales volume that carry with them 
larger profits. 


MONTHLY STOCK TAKING. 


The value of a close inventory as a 
practical check on stock and as an aid 
in making a profit is being stressed by 
some retail merchandising experts. 

One retail food dealer takes inven- 
tory every fourth Saturday night after 
work. He calls this operation a house 
cleaning of stock. Together with his 
clerks he tags all merchandise as to 
quantity on hand, counting or weighing 
each commodity. After it is all tagged 
the owner of the store personally calls 
off the quantities, as shown by the tags, 
to a clerk who records the amounts on 
a monthly inventory sheet. 

This sheet is unique in that it con- 
tains more than 100 columns, one for 
each price, such as: 1c, 2c, 3c, etc. The 
quantities of each item are recorded in 
the column headed by their unit selling 
price so that computation of the total 
value of the inventory is accomplished 
by adding the quantities and multiply- 
ing by the figure at the head of the 
column. 

The retailer states that he calls his 
inventory personally because it enables 
him to know his stock thoroughly, the 
condition of the stock, what items to 
put on sale, what cans need new labels, 
what seasonable items should be dis- 
posed of, goods marked wrong, new 
stock in front of old, same goods scat- 
tered on different shelves, etc. 

Beginning with the day after inven- 
tory slow moving items are sold as spe- 
cials, one a day, thus eliminating dead 


stock. 
oo 


Watch “Wanted” pages for bargains 
in equipment. 


Gereke “Allen 
Carton Co. 


17th & Chouteau Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Our Display Containers. and 
Cartons are made to suit your 
individual requirements. 
And G-A Designs have an ex- 
ceptional and outstanding sales 
appeal and attraction. 

Get in touch with us 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


The Ladies’ Committee for the con- 
vention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Brooklyn, June 
6, 7 and 8, met in the home of chair- 
man Mrs. A. Werner, jr., Tuesday. 
Mrs. Werner suggested a wonderful 
program for the entertainment of the 
visiting ladies, which met with the ap- 
a of the 16 members present. A 

us committee of Mrs. Stern, Mrs. 
Schneider and Mrs. Smith was ap- 
pointed. Meetings will be held from 
time to time as details of the program 
are perfected. 

Second reading of the proposed 
changes in the by-laws was the only 
business conducted at the meeting of 
the Ladies’ auxiliary Thursday of last 
week. Due to the pre-Easter holidays, 
the usual social was postponed. The 
next meeting will be the second Thurs- 
day in April. 


A meeting of the silver anniversary 
committee of South Brooklyn Branch 
was held Tuesday evening in the home 
of president Harry Kamps. ge- 
ment for music, souvenirs and other 
details for the dinner dance April 26 
were discussed. 


Lars Osterbus, who died March 21, 
willed his butcher business to Matthew 
Buehler, who had been in his employ 
for a number of years. Mr. Osterhus 
was a member of South Brooklyn 
Branch. 


Fred Schneider, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Schneider, Jamaica, celebrated his 
first birthday by attending the Ladies’ 
Convention meeting March 29. 


Fred Hirsch, business manager of the 


Bronx Branch, celebrated a birthday 
March 27. ; 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Philip L. Reed, vice president and 
treasurer, Armour and Company, Chi- 
one visited New York during the past 
wee. 


Treasurer Irving Blumenthal, United 
Dressed Beef Company, and Mrs. Blum- 
enthal are .spending a few weeks in 
Georgia. 

Thos. H. Nash, vice president and 
general mn Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, visited in New 
York during the past week. 


C. Powell, hide department, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, visited at the 
lant of the New York Butchers 

ae Meat Company during the past 
week, 


Vice president James J. Cooney, legal 
department, and H. Chichester, casing 
department, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
spent a few days in New York during 
the past week. 


H. S. McIlvain, development depart- 
ment, Dry Ice Corporation, passed 
away on March 24, following several 
weeks’ illness. The funeral was from 
his home in Montclair, N. J. 


The Otto Stahl Employees’ Welfare 
Association will hold a barn dance on 
April 23 at Kruetzer Hall, East 86th 
street, New York. Samuel Horowitz, 
president of the association, and an able 
committee are bending every effort to 
make the affair successful and enjoy- 
able. 

Much to the surprise of his many 
friends in the trade, Adolf Kahn, one 
of the leading wholesale meat dealers 
of West Washington Market, has taken 
his first vacation since he entered the 





BIG BARGAIN! 





Boning Knife, Best 
Quality Steel 

Solid Steel Market 
Cleaver, German 
Pattern, 2 Ib. 10 


tools 


Roast Beef Tier, 
ith eye 


Steak Knife, Straight 
Cimete 


Pully 


Butcher Steel, Gen- 
uine “Dick” Mag- 
netized 











A.C.Wicke Mfg.Co. 


414 East 102nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


COMPLETE 
Send this Ad 

















Unheard of value! 
Complete set of five 
sent anywhere 
in U. 8S. 
this ad. 
ders not accepted. 
Send cash or check. 


for $5.00 and 
c. O. D. or- 


guaranteed! 


Write today. 








$5.00 
with Order 
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business world. He and Mrs. Kahn left 
New York for Bermuda on March 9 
on the s.s. France and before returning 
home will spend a few days in Havana 


Meat, fish, and poultry seized ang 
destroyed by the health department 
the City of New York during the wes 
ended March 26, 1932, were as fo] 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 1,668 Ibs.; Manhaté 
2,095 lbs.; Queens, 18 lbs.; total, 3 
Ibs. Fish.—Brooklyn, 85 lbs.; M 
tan, 40 lbs.; total, 125 Ibs. Poult 
Brooklyn, 12 Ibs.; Manhattan, 18 
total, 30 Ibs. F 


Kingan Provision Co. held a 
meeting at the Bronx Branch on 
18 at which time instructive add 
were made by vice president A. C, 
clair, in charge of branch he 
Frank T. Lewis, head of the pr 
department, and D. W. Allerdice, 
of the beef department, all of In 
apolis, who are now on a tour ¢ 
spection of Eastern branches. R 
McVickar, New York manager, ~ 
spoke to the salesmen, as did 
Chiswell of the Philadelphia bra 
who was a visitor to New York, * 
sales meeting was followed by a di 
at Paul Duabe’s restaurant in 


Bronx. 4 
rene 7 
PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS, if 
Exports of pork products from prin 


cipal ports of the United States dur 

ing the week ended March 26, 1982: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 

—wWeek ended—— Jan. 1 to 

Mar.26, Mar.28, Mar.19, Mar.2, 

2. 1931. 1932. 1982 

Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. Mibs 

477 9,485 

9 & 

364 (7,701 

34 85 wr 

Other countries .... 56 » 


BACON INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
3875 =1,701 & 


18 60 
191 1,560 
10 eose 


“272 
Other Europe 


5,310 
6 
3,05 


To Germany 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Burope 

Cuba 


44 


Bo 
4 
a 


M9 
BEFEEE 


Netherlands 

United Kingdom .... 
Other Europe 

Cub: 


eEciese Beues xhe 


a 
Other countries .... 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended March 26, 1932. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, pork, 
M lbs. Mibs. M Ibs. 


Key West 
New Orleans 
New York? 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


: Bes ER 
| 
a: Suesaud Fe 


BPxported to: 
United Kingdom (total) 
Liverpool 
London 
Manchester 
Glasgow 
Other United Kingdom 
Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
Hamburg 


1Exports to Europe only. 
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EASY TO CLEAN AND BUILT TO LAST 


**Anco’’-Monel Metal 
tripe washers installed in 
the Henry Fischer Pack- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Manufactured by the All- 
bright-Nell Co., Chicago. 


re 
BE 
BS 


this Monel Metal tripe washer 


a 
ort 


= 
28 rSHk 


PE washing equipment is exposed to the corrosive attacks of brine, 
steam and meat acids... and it is also subject to severe mechanical 
wear and repeated cleaning. These conditions, both singly and in com- 


bination, tend to shorten the service life of ordinary equipment materials. 


® 
64 
85 
19 
NDS. 
14 

3 
18 
40 
51 

2 


roe 
RABRSe 


¢ Many leading packers have adopted tripe washers with Monel Metal Monel Metal cylinders are optional on this 
é z . type of *‘Anco’’ tripe wasber and scraper. 
cylinders. They thus avoid costly interruptions to processing routine due 


to failure of equipment... and insure a product of uniform purity and 


RBEoR 


flavor. Experience with many materials has convinced these users that 


Monel Metal’s unique group of properties insures greatest product pro- 


= 
a 


tection at lowest cost for cleaning and upkeep. ¢ Monel Metal never rusts. 
It stubbornly defies corrosion. Its hard, glass-smooth surface does not 


tegiese Seurs 


" SERSES 


retain odors and is easily cleaned of slime, condensate and the most tena- 
cious food particles. Moreover, Monel Metal is strong as steel —and has 
no coating to chip, crack or wear off. ¢ These same properties also make 


Monel Metal ideal for tables, trucks, chutes, oleo cooking kettles, viscera 
Monel Metal is a registered trade mark applied to 
pans, bacon hangers and seamless utensils. These applications are the a technically controlled nickel-copper alloy of high 
nickel content. Monel Metalismined,smelted,refined, 
subject of interesting literature which we will gladly send you on request. rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


Bens) ERIKS 
a: Ressuud FE 


Fogo i: 
a 


: 1 gE 3 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y- 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 





LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice.......seeeeeee. 7. 
Vealers, medium ........... 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, aw LL and choice..........+++ 
Lambs, m 


LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 150-210 Ibs.........eeeeeeeeeees 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice..... 7.125@7.375 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy...........seeee++-15 
» native, light....... 15 
Native, common to fair..........0+2++2.18 
WESTEEN DRESSED BEEF. 
pa ee te ror oe 
ative choice ye 8, pan 
ye fede we ah 


Fresh bologna bulls.............¢ssssss. o% 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 
; ribs. cusecssasooresae 





SRReEERESSERSRE 


7% 
6 Ibs. ~ spegacnemaneees 
ots, c= avg... ° 


DRESSED VEAL. 





24 
20 
16 
80 
26 
22 
16 
13 
12 
lu 
10 

9 
1 
10 

8 

7 
22 
17 
50 
50 
n 





Lambs, good a 12) 13, 
Sheep, EEE: ‘shonhenvsebecssecetens a #30 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. . 13 
Pork tenderloins, fresh. . neseee snes cd 35 
Pork tenderloins, rrr @28 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 ib. avg.. mr es 
Should Western, 10@12 lb. avg. cooee 8 9 

| eet mee +4 


aera a 
5 a 8 20 
6@8 1 as 


— t mings, — —. poe a 
ork trimmings, regular wee + 
Spareribs, —_ a - 


Ibs. avg... 
BP BRB, BUBeccccccscccs 
Seef tongue, light.................00. +22 
ee SO, NTs os oc potacncccocicucd 24 
Bacon, oe b ~seapadhepeneeupenaen — | 
boneless. 17 





4.75@ 5.00 


ee MEATS. 
Fresh steer tongues, w trimmed. .... 


Sweetbreads, bee 
kidneys 


Seeeerereeresesessesees 


Beef 
oe toe kideeys 


Hl 





BEESSESeee 


an 


eeeeeseses 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


2886 
BEBip 
3 
Ha 


Z 
} 


gruby...... 


Creamery, extra . 
eae, or —: vease occ 
Creamery (87 to 89).. . 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
tet pod packs, including =e hennery 


15% 17 

‘ Gish 
Retr he 
Refrigerators, as to quality. SRE Katine, 12% 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, lb., via express... ia 
Broilers, Leghorns, via express...... 22 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, >. 21 
‘Western, iA y 
47 
42 


48 to 
Western, 43 to 
Western, 36 to i 19 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb.. ec 18 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to ag to dozen, p--. 
‘Western, 48 to to dozen, Ib.. 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibe. 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. 
Ducks, frozen— 
Long Island, No. 1 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 


Turkeys. fresh—dry pkd.: 
Young toms, average best 
Young hens, average best 

Fowls. frozen—dry pkd.—12 to ben—peiene to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb...... | 22 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib 


a 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter im, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, Sz ended 
March 2, : 
ou, Sy 22 soy 
23% 23% Si 22 
23%, +24 24 23 
244, 2% BMH 2B 
Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized butter 
—90 score at Chicago: 
22%, 22% 22% 22% j22% #.2u% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 19322. 1931. 
Geer. 82,244 32,271 36,911 640,205 
684 57,983 55,050 864,807 
a 17, 877 14,713 13,152 203,378 
Phila.... 17,820 19,915 18,341 _ 285,705 
Total 


-130,625 124,882 123,454 2,088,272 1,994,005 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


In Out On hand 
Mar. 24. Mar. 24. Mar. 25. 
191,832 
$s. 932 
5,005 


IZ, 623 
260,482 3,937,702 


645,355 
911,986 
ey oes 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
3,089,697 
3,723,816 

915, 


1,220,769 
8,949,932 





- 61,121 


April 2, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, © 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
ex vessel Atlantic ports...........20.00 
Ammonium sul double bags, 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New York...... 
Blood et ET ak WE. ksvcenen 
B. P. fob. fish - 
nia, "10% 'B. P. epee meetoons: 2.05 & 
Fish —) acidulated, 
8% A A. Del’d Balt. & Norfolk.2,00 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot... 


15% B. P. L. big Sere 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia.1.00 
shoaghoten 





bone meal, steamed, 8 and 


more, per ton, 16% flat............ 
Potash. 
Manure salt, See Es Eat By tie 
Kalnut, 14% bulk, per ton........ 
Muriate in bags, 80%, per ton 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 


Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% wunground........... q 
Cracklings, 60% unground cen'nae 4 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS, 
Round shin bones, ae. 48 to 50 Ibs., ‘4 
per 100 pieces. <3 + 15.00 
ey shin bones, avg. “40 to 45 Ibs. a 


r 100 pieces: 
Black or striped hoots, per “tons 23! - 4.4 
te hoofs, per t 
Thigh Bones bones, avg. °88 ‘to 90 ‘Tbs., "per 


Horns, yo to grade: .. cs. cssuwe 75.0 


os 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIE 

Receipts of Western dressed me 
and local slaughters under federal 
spection at New York for week é 
March 26, 1932, with comparisons: 


ended 
Mar. 26. 


5,623 
536 


Prev. 
week. 


7,316 1 
bn 4 


West. drsd meats: 
Steers, carcasses. . 
WS, carcasses... 
Bulls, carcasses... 1 
earcasses.. 19,754 
22,917 
563 


0.807 
21,921 


w+ 414,244 855,567 
Pork cuts, lbs. - -1,936,108 1,662,600 ~ 
Local slanghter: 

8,287 
14, 619 
48,706 
$4,306 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW Y@I 


Principal meat imports at New } 
for the week ended March 26, 1% 


Point of 
origin. 
Canada—Bacon 
Canada—Calf livers 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—Sausage 
Canada—Sweet pickled hams 
Denmark—Liverpaste 
France—Liverpaste 
Germany—Bacon 
Germany—Hams 
Germany—Sausage 
Holland—Ham 


peasoatiania 


taly—Hain 

Italy—Sausage 

Norway—Meat balls 

Sweden—Sausage ..........cseeseeseee 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef - 
Uruguay—Jerked beef 


Emil Kohn, 
Calfski 


Specialists in skins of q 
consignment. Results kt 
mation gladly furnished. 


Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


























